





THE CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


THE CUNARD PBUILDING. 
By W. E. Wiiuink, M.A. Cantab. [/’.] 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th February 1921. 


for it seems to indicate, on the part of men well qualified to express an opinion, a certain 

approval of the resrlt of our work on the Cunard Building. For fear lest their approval should 
encourage hopes which cannot be realised, let me at once, however, put this building into its proper 
place. It has no claim whatever to be considered as a work of imagination ; it is simply an office 
building, large indeed in dimensions, and the home of many firms of world-wide interests, but merely 
an office building, in which economy, practical utility, light, comfort, and convenience are primary 
considerations. These qualities I think I may claim it does possess, and, as a humble tenant, I ought 
to know. If it is found to possess others less easy to check or to demonstrate I need scarcely say it 
is a source of profound gratification to me. 

And yet an unskilled Paper writer like myself must be allowed to feel rather an acute diffidence when 
addressing such an audience as this. At the best of times this would be so, but the difficulty is multi- 
plied by 2 when the subject is a building with which I have been so closely connected. And there are 
two reasons for this. The first is that my very familiarity with my subject is such that I find some 
little difficulty in choosing things which seem to be worth mentioning. I have often noticed this rather 
peculiar point. During the war, for instance, the least interesting people to talk to about it were those 
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( { REATLY do I value, need I say it, the invitation which accounts for my presence here to-day ; 
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who were actually engaged in it and were home on leave ; all the local colour, the routine, the annoy- 
ances, big and little, had become so much like the air they breathed that it never occurred to them that 
the recital of them could contain any interest to people at home who had never known them—a want 
of imagination, I suppose. The second lies in the unfortunate fact that anyone who appears to appre- 
ciate his own work, or even doesn’t say he doesn’t, lays himself open to the charge of a slight lack ot 
modesty. 

The first difficulty remains, and I have grave doubts as to whether anything I can tell you can. 
either in the manner of telling it or in the substance of the thing told, prove to be of sufficient interest 
even to hold your attention. The second, however, I think I can get over. The man to whom this 
honour should have fallen is not myself, but my late partner, Philip Thicknesse, who, to the deep gric! 
and immeasurable loss of all who knew him in any capacity, died in the early spring of last year. 
Unlike some partners, who carry on two or more practices under the one roof, or others who strictly 
define the department of the work for which each is responsible, we always, during the thirty-five year: 
of our partnership, endeavoured to be jointly responsible for all that passed through the office, and 
though in such conditions it is impossible to say which partner is responsible for any particular bit of 
design or business, it is a fact which I should be the last to dispute, that to him, and not to me, is to be 
attributed by far the greater part of such credit as belongs to this structure. 

Then, again, I should like to mention the valued advice and assistance of Messrs. Mewes and Davis, 
who, in the person of Mr. Arthur Davis, were appointed by the Cunard Company to act as advisory 
architects. It was, indeed, due to Mr. Davis that the Italian Renaissance was adopted as the guiding 
style of the exterior, and his excellent judgment and power of design were of constant service to ts 
both at the outset of operations and, as occasion arose, during the progress of the work. Ishould also 
be lacking in justice if I failed to acknowledge the work of Mr. J. Watson Cabré, to whose robust and 
vigorous handling most of the detailing was committed until in 1916 he went off to the war. So I think 
I may claim freedom from reproach; for even if I were to express satisfaction with anything for which | 
had been actually responsible the critic could not know that it was so, and if he thought it was, the 
chances are he would be wrong. But enough of introduction. 

The site of the Cunard Building is an interesting one, bearing in mind, of course, the fact that 
Liverpool is for all practical purposes a modern town. ‘The slide will show how the land lay in the 
year 1725, when there was only one dock in existence, that one being on the site of the Pool, from 
which the city takes its name. You will see St. Nicholas’ Church, with its graveyard running right 
down to the water. Next is a plan of some 35 years later, showing the then proposed George’s Dock, 
which, as you will notice, was really a bit of the open estuary of the Mersey enclosed by a quay wall. 
This dock was improved and widened in 1825, and remained in use, though a use of less and less im- 
portance, till it was closed in 1900 as being only available for small vessels and of no great value to 
the trade of the port. The site of the dock, with the exception of a portion retained for their own use, 
was sold by the Dock Board to the Corporation, and the Corporation at once set to work to develop it 
by continuing across it the two streets which butted on to it—Water Street and Brunswick Street. 
Thus the site was divided into three portions, each appropriate for the erection of an important build- 
ing. Now here was a chance such as is seldom offered to a great city. The landing-stage, almost 
opposite the three sites, is the place where vast numbers of travellers from all courtries, notably the 
United States, first find themselves on the soil of Europe, and how could there have been a finer 
opportunity for the worthy welcoming of our guests ? 

The Dock Board made the first step and erected a very fine building for their offices, but one, 
unfortunately, too low, in my opinion, for modern requirements and possibilities. The Corporation 
sold the other end site to the Royal Liver Insurance Company, with the condition that any building 
put upon it must resemble the Dock Board Offices in height, material and design. How this condition 
was evaded it is not necessary for me to explain, but evaded it was, and to the lasting detriment of the 
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city. This is a sore subject to all the children of light in Liverpool, and I do not wish to dwell upon it, 
xcept by pointing out the extreme difficulty presented by the existence of these two buildings to any- 
one who had to design a third to stand between them. We thought then, and I myself have not changed 
iy opinion, that the only possible thing to do was to put up a building of a design in all respects different 
from both, and this is what was done. 
There was one initial difficulty with which we were faced as soon as we got on to the site. It was, 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE, CUNARD BUILDING. 


as you will have grasped, reclaimed from the estuary ; and, no doubt, it did not occur to our forefathers 
that there would ever be any reason why the reclaiming walls should be watertight. Anyhow, they did 
not make them so, and when we began to devise things there were several feet of water in{the old dock ; 
in fact, the filtration of the water backwards and forwards brought it about that the water stood at 
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about mean tide level. Great discomfort was thereby caused to our neighbours. We naturally wished 
to have the whole of the eubie contents of the building available for use, and the question was how to 
doit. The first idea which came to us was the construction of a great watertight tank, which woul:| 
keep our section dry and leave our neighbours to bear their own burden. We found, however, that tl 
tank would be very costly, and moreover that we could not count on permanent efficiency, even thoug 
it might be quite sound at first ; but the chief argument against it was that the whole weight of th 
building would not be equal to the weight of the water displaced, supposing it to rise to a level outsid 
which was not impossible. We could not feel quite happy in the anticipation of a building floating o: 
the waters, so we had to fall back on pumps. ‘They do their work in an entirely satisfactory manner, 
satisfactory to our neighbours as well as to ourselves. It was one of those cases in which to benefit 
ourselves we could not help being of service to others. The service has never, so far as I know, been 
acknowledged, but one cannot help feeling that the Cunard Company has thereby acquired merit. 

One other little matter connected with the site. When originally put into our hands the plot was 
quite irregular in shape, none of the four sides having any relation with any other, the Brunswick Street 
side being considerably longer than that in Water Street. On application to a sympathetic Corpora- 
tion, we received permission to swing the building lines at the two ends round on their centres so as to 
make a right angle with the axis of the building, and thus obtained the present symmetrical plan, 
convenient for all purposes. ‘This was really a very great advantage, one experienced by very few 
designers of city buildings, who usually must perforce conform with building lines, however awkward 
they may be. 

Forgive me for dwelling so long on the site. I could go on for some time talking of nothing else, 
notably the good fortune which gave us an island site, with no restrictions as to ancient lights, with 
wide spaces all round it. It is not often that such an opportunity is granted to an architect, and the 
only drawback is that we have none of the stock excuses to put forward for any inadequacy in the 
result. So much for the site. 

The construction of the building, perhaps, is the next thing to claim attention. 

The dock floor we found—under the accumulations of a century and a half, few of which were of 
any interest except a considerable amount of china clay, no doubt connected with the Herculaneum 
potteries—to be the boulder clay which overlays the new red sandstone over the whole of the Liverpool 
district. Though this sort of clay is for ordinary weights a very excellent foundation, we felt more 
security in the underlying rock, and all the piers were taken down to it. At the east end this only 
involved some 2 feet 6 inches of excavation, but as the rock slopes down towards the river the depth 
of the excavation for the piers at the river end was about 20 feet, so that at that end work began at a 
depth of some fifty feet below pavement level. From the rock up to the basement mezzanine the 
piers were built in mass concrete ; at that level the reinforced concrete began. I need scarcely enlarge 
upon the merits of reinforced concrete. One of its chief drawbacks is one which affects not us, but 
maybe our grandchildren. When it is decided to destroy the Cunard Building to make way for a 
30-storey building on its site, I feel sorry for the contractor who has to doit. I suppose, however, one 
could hardly expect a building proprietor to regard as an important quality in his building that facility 
of demolition which might appeal to his great-grandson. 

We were very fortunate in the aggregate used for the reinforced concrete; instead of granite 
chippings we had chippings of very fine and hard sandstone, which had two advantages, for they 
were quite materially lighter than granite and consequently reduced the weight borne by the lower 
storey piers, and also were free from the usual drawback to heavy and hard aggregate, which tends to 
sink down to the bottom of each layer as it is put on, and thus to cause unevenness in the quality of 
the material. The tests of our material were quite unusually good. 

I do not know that there is anything very special in the reinforced concrete of this building, but 
I think you might be mterested in two matters—the flooring and the cornice construction. 
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The general flooring of the building is based upon a method first introduced and much used by the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company. From main beam to main beam, in this case spans of 16 feet or so, 
are carried small reinforced concrete beams spaced 2 feet centres. Between these small beams are place! 
in position corrugated iron formes the top of which comes to 2 inches below what will be the top of the 
beams. The whole, small beams included, is then filled in with fine concrete all slightly reinforced. Th 
top of this concrete is some 14 inch below the finished floor level, the difference being made up with 
cement rendering brought to a fine surface. Then come cork slabs, and finally linoleum. The slabs 


serve two purposes, for they help to give the linoleum floor resilience and warmth, and at the same tim: 


provide a convenient and easy way of leading wires for light, telephones, bells and the like, from the 
walls to interior positions. Through the small beams steel tubes ave conereted in, for the purpose of 
conducting electric light wires without disturbance of the plaster ceiling, and on the sole of the small 
beams are boards of equal width, fixed by means of hoop-iron placed in position before concreting, and 
these serve for the reception of fibrous ceiling slabs. The corrugated iron formes were so arranged that 
after the removal of the sheeting on which they stood they could be detached and used again, and most 
of them were so re-used three or four times. ‘This floor has been found to be very successful, and has 
stood all tests, up to the moving of heavy safes—which, of course, in their permanent positions always 
stand on beams—and except when some temporary annoyance has been caused by the fitting up of 
offices overhead, we have never heard any complaint on the score of noise. 

As to the cornice, it is evident that the style adopted demanded a very heavy cornice ; as a matter 
of fact the cornice actually projects nearly 7 feet from the wall face. The construction of such a cornice 
was at first a puzzling problem, for we very naturally wished to have it all of stone. If constructed in 
the usual way enormous stones would have been needed, especially at the corners of the building, stones 
far bigger than we could obtain. So a system of reinforced concrete cantilevers was devised, anchored 
back to the main beams and projecting enough to render possible the use of none but stones of a very 
ordinary size. On the top of this cornice, by the way, there is a delightful walk all round the building ; 
delightful, that is, for those who are able to enjoy it—some people cannot. 

I have now, perhaps, gone as far as I need in describing what you cannot see, though there are, of 
course, various expedients in detail connected with ventilation, drainage, heating, etc., which gave rise 
to a vast amount of thought and ingenuity. On these I hardly think you would care for me to dwell, 
and I pass to what is, I hope, more interesting—what you do see. 

As far as we have got, the building may be said to consist of gaunt piers, beams and floors of 
reinforced concrete, all strictly useful and adapted to the purposes they had to serve. So far it must 
be admitted that the beauty which is inseparable from utility alone is of an unsatisfying character. | 
do not, of course, mean that the whole of the concrete was finished before the stone facing was begun. 
On the contrary, in the upper storeys the concrete was going on while the facing of the lower was pro- 
ceeding. So that perhaps we did not give utility a fair chance of showing what she could do in the 
way of beauty. A few slides will show the progress of the work. 

The covering is of Portland stone, and there are a few points about it which, I think, might be 
interesting. ‘To begin with, when we visited the quarries, as we did fairly often, we discovered that 
the Whitbed, which alone is generally used in outside work, is overlaid in the quarry with a thick bed 
of Roach. This is a shelly, rough stone, which cannot be worked to a fine face, and is consequently 
seldom, if ever, used ; but it is very hard and, without any doubt, as durable as Whitbed, and we felt it 
to be the very thing for the rock-faced, battered base of the building ; and we have had no reason to 
regret having used it. One regret, however, we did feel, and that is that this rock-faced work was 
sludged over with the rest of the stone work. On plain surfaces the sludge is easily removed, but on 
the rock face it is not, and it had to be chiselled off, much to the detriment of all the sharp arrises which 
give crispness and character to such treatment. Rock-faced work should be protected, if at all, in some 
other way. 
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The treatment of the surfaces gave rise to a good deal of thought, for we wished to get as much 
appropriate variety as we could. The spaces between the basement windows were made of flat rock- 
faced stones, in the hope that we should get the effect of huge blocks carrying the whole structure. Of 
course, we did not succeed, but that was of no great moment, since it was not a very necessary feature 
in the design. Then came the heavily projecting, rock-faced batter, in which, though we made no 
attempt at continuity in the coursing, the vertical joints were less marked than the beds. The strongly 
marked rustication at the angles, above the batter, is built with coarsely sparrow-picked blocks, the 
holes being some 4 or 5 inches apart. Then the whole storey above the batter, the first floor, is, 
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Main HAL, CUNARD BUILDING, LOOKING NORTH. 


between the rusticated angles, built of stones grooved horizontally with fine lines, and above that we 
have the ordinary rubbed surface. These variations do, I think, add some little interest to the 
design, and the way in which the material is affected by the elements in a soot-laden atmosphere gives 
some guarantee that the effect will not be ephemeral. So much for the material of the outside. 

The planning of the building is very simple. An important doorway in the centre of each side 
cives access to a main corridor dividing the block into two halves equal and similar in all but width. 
On each side of this corridor on all floors above the ground is accommodation of one bay, 16 feet in 
width, practically all given up to staircase, lifts and lavatories, &c., for principals and staff, men and 
women. The staircase is worth mentioning, for since the introduction of lifts there has been a tendency 
to relegate the stairs to a very secondary place, making them narrow, dark, and inconvenient. By 
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putting in a really good staircase you not only give opportunity for easy and quick communication 
between floor and floor, but you add light and cheerfulness to each corridor and good chance of ventila- 
tion. The lavatories are drained into pipe ducts, 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, of which there are four 
running from the bottom to the top of the building, where they are open to the air, and thus out of doors, 
satisfying sanitary requirements. On the four lowest floors, including the ground floor, the whole of the 


space covered by the building is utilised, but on all the floors above the ground floor each half of the 


building has in the middle of it an open area, about 60 feet by 50 feet, ined with white tiles, giving 
excellent light to the offices—about 55 feet wide between the areas and the streets. On the top flooi 
of all there are all sorts of buildings, quite irregular in size and height — lift-houses, restavrant, kitchens 
and larders, and a couple of offices. Hence the plain screen wall above the cornice which hides all the 
diversified outlines from almost all except airmen, and they, after all, see many worse things. 

As to the general section and the proportions of the building : the ground floor is some 8 feet above 
the pavement, so as to allow for good windows to the lower ground floor rooms, some of which are of 
considerable importance. The ground floor is 23 feet floor to floor, all floors above it 14 feet, except 
the second floor, which is 16 feet. The height of the cornice is 11) feet above the pavement, and the 
screen wall about 10 feet more. The total length of the building is 330 feet, the breadth at the pier- 
head end 170 feet, and at the city end 200 feet. I do not think vou would care for any other figures. 

And now a few words about the design. Speaking quite generally the style of the exterior is, 
as I hope you will agree, Italian Renaissance, though I do not claim that we could give chapter and 
verse for all the details. This style seems to us the best that we could have adopted for our purposes. 
Both the Italian palace and this building are essentially street buildings and island buildings. And the 
parallel between the Palace of the great Italian noble of the fifteenth century and the offices of the great 
steamship company of the twentieth, though it may seem a little fanciful to say so, is not difficult to 
draw. Both have to provide accommodation for large numbers of retainers, clients and connections, 
and there is a distinet similarity between the uses of the cortile, open in Italy, covered in England, in 
the two cases. As to the exterior, the strong rock-faced base, battered or vertical, is common ; you will 
recall many instances, notably the Palazzo Pollini, the finest example of the battered treatment. The 
long series of circular-headed windows broken in the centre of each facade by a projecting doorway— 
this latter being a divergence from the Italian custom—is frequently found. Often in Italy do the 
ground and mezzanine floors come under the main floor, and the main floor—the Piano Nobile—in this 
case represented by the second and third floors linked together by canopies, architraves and balustrades, 
is universal. Then comes a necessary intermediate floor, a frieze large enough to contain the fifth 
floor windows, and then the cornice and the parapet wall. Allowance must, of course, be claimed for 
the relatively large number of floors required, and for their comparatively low height ; and also for 
the larger number of windows required and their breadth, and the consequent small proportion of plain 
wall surface. These very important differences force one to abandon any claim to eall the style pure 
Italian Renaissance, and to describe the design merely as an adaptation of that noble style to modern 
requirements and a somewhat sunless climate. 

As to the details. A distinguished critic has observed that he finds in them items not thoroughly 
digested, showing Greek, Italian and French influence. I am sorry for that, for insufficient digestion 
is generally accompanied by pain, and in this case it is the wrong person who suffers. But really, 
Itahan Renaissance is a style in which you ean find pretty nearly anything you look for, from Greek— 
notably in the work of that great artist Peruzzi—to features which when modified we have come to 
class as French, and our desire was to provide details appropriate to the positions in which they came 
which would not give a nasty jar. There is a real danger, I feel, in being too much a purist in such 
matters, and yet it is not easy to judge how far one ought to go in the direction of freedom. Faults 
there are, of course, and I am only too well aware of them, though I do not propose to list them ; my 
own private list will, no doubt, be increased this evening. 
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In one way and another there is a good deal of carving on the outside of the building, and when you 
remember that it was erected during the war, and that it belongs to a shipping company, and houses a 
large number of tenants who live by the sea and have relations with all the peoples of the globe, you 
will at once see how large was the number of appropriate subjects to choose from. 

The Great War gave us the keystone heads of Peace and War, and the series of the arms of the 
Allies carved on the shields between the frieze windows overlooking the river. These will, so long as 
they last, date the building, for at the time they were executed the number of the Allies actually in 
the field exactly tallied with the possible number of shields—Servia, Belgium, France, Russia, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan and Montenegro. Roumania had not yet entered ; but if the work had not been 
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(lone with expedition, she might have had a claim to be represented, and it would have been awkward 
to tind a place for ber. 

The sea, on the other hand, supplies as subjects two Neptunes, one dry, the other dripping and 
windy, a number of weird fish commonly known as dolphins, the signs of the Zodiac in the medallions 
over the twelve uncanopied heads to the third floor windows on the side streets ; a number of medallions 
in similar positions showing the arms of the various British ports, and on the keystones to the arches 
over the ground floor windows typical heads representing the peoples of the world: the Negro, the 
North American Indian, the Chinaman, the Egyptian, the Mexican, the Maori, ete. 

And now a few words about the interior. The building is entered through the revolving doors at 
each end of the main cross corridor. This corridor is clothed with Subiaco marble, a material of a very 
pleasant cream colour. The main columns are Doric, reaching up to the ceiling, with a Greek lower 
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order between them. In the centre the corridor is widened, to give importance to the main entran 
to the Cunard Public Offices on the one side, and that of the Pacific Steamship Company on the other 
These are, of course, the only offices which run in width from street to street, utilising for office purposes 
the area spaces, from which they derive much of their light. The piers and walls of the Cunard Offi 
are covered with a white grey veined marble, Arni Alto by name, which reflects the ight wonderfully 
well. The columns under the skylights, apparently magnificent green monoliths, are, alas! Seagliol: 
and the columns are really ventilation trunks. The piers in the Pacific Office are plastered and painte: 
with a good deal of gilding—marble could not be obtained in sufficient quantity when this office was 
fitted up. 

A feature of the Cunard Office is a corridor parallel to the river front, ranning from the Gener: 
Manager’s department to the First Class Booking Counter, adjacent to which is a lounge for first class 
passengers. The marble for these columns is Pentelicon, and that for the lower order Crestola, one of 
the Carrara series, very similar to the Arni Alto. From this corridor a staircase leads down to the 
lower ground floor, where adequate accommodation of all sorts is provided for clerks, second and third 
class passengers, etc., and from it also three special lifts run up to the fifth floor, the whole of which is 
given up to the non-public requirements of the Company—Directors’ Rooms and Board Room, Naval 
Architect, Accountants, and so forth. The space occupied by the Cunard Company itself comprises 
half the ground floor, a good deal more than half the lower ground floor, the whole of the fifth floor and 
a few isolated offices here and there. 

The Company occupies a much larger area than any other tenant of the building, but there are other 
very large holdings. Nearly the whole of the fourth floor is held by one company, the two halves of 
the second floor by two others, half the ground floor and a quarter of the first, together with a good deal 
of the lower ground floor, by another. And in addition there are many other offices of varying sizes, 
down to humble folk like ourselves on the sixth floor ; and for such, on various floors, 1st, 3rd and 4th 
corridors, at right angles to the main cross corridor, divide the whole width into workable portions 
with rooms about 24 feet wide from the windows. 

But in all the offices, great and small, a notable divergence will be observed from the old-fashioned 
office. Doors are glazed right down to the bottom rail, dividing walls are avoided as far as possible, 
their purpose being served by 7-foot screens with uninterrupted plate glass from them to the ceiling. 


A general air of spaciousness is noticeable, and in most cases the piers are plastered in a decorative 


manner and painted cream. ‘The impulse in this direction came from America, where, as we all know, 
such offices abound ; but I cannot help thinking that all future great office buildings will have to 
conform to a greater or less degree. It is a serious matter, for with the spaciousness, which is not only 
apparent but real, the new accommodation required for lady clerks, rest rooms, tea rooms, that for all 
the staff, lavatories, dining rooms, smoke rooms, and the like, I have very little doubt that what will 
in the future be considered adequate will take up at least twice the cubic measurement which used to 
be thought sufficient. One knows well that luxuries, if really of advantage to health, or for any other 
reason, have a way of becoming necessities, and if ever this extended accommodation becomes universal, 
the result in the business areas of our great cities will be enormous, and unless much larger slices of the 
cities are handed over to office buildings, the extension will of necessity have to be in a vertical direction. 

The temperature in these offices has been dealt with in the usual way, for the whole building is 
heated by radiators with forced circulation of low-pressure hot water ; but in private offices, and indeed 
wherever it is considered necessary, ordinary fireplaces can be added. The smoke from these passes 
through steel tubes up, level, or down, as circumstances demand, to fans driven by electricity, which 
expel it. There is therefore only one chimney stack, that for the boiler fires. The system works 
admirably. 

The fitting up of these offices, most of which has been done by ourse!ves, bas been very interesting 
work. No ruling style has been adopted, and there is great variety. You have instances of Jacobean, 
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eorgian, Neo-Grec, Empire, and severely practical. The innocuous conducting of the pipes and wires 
for the internal works of all sorts has needed much thought, for the requirements of modern offices are 
numerous and exacting. Synchronome clocks are fitted wherever asked for; in one important Board 
Room is installed a Magicoal fire—that ingenious toy which provides all the gaiety of a fire without any 
of its use ; and in one place a Sheringham screen has been put in for the purpose of converting electric 
light into North Day light, in order that colour may be matched by day or night. Slides in large num- 
bers could be given showing the interior of offices, but in this case I am quite sure that what has been 
of great interest to me would bore you to tears. 

One word about the cost of the building. The whole of the general contractor's work was carried 
out without contract, on the principle so common in shipbuilding, and almost universal during the war, 
of cost plus profit. And though this method has worked shockingly badly in many eases, in this 
instance I feel sure it was the wisest that could have been adopted. It all depends upon the honourable 
character of the contractors, and as we were so fortunate as to have Messrs. Cubitt and Co. in that 
capacity, we were safe. In the calculation the Cunard Company were taken as tenants, and their 
fitting up was not taken into account. But including all the landlord’s work, the building, the heating 
drainage, lavatories, lighting, lifts, &c., and not omitting the marble decoration of the main cross 
corridor, the cost of the whole works out to 1s. 2d. per cubic foot. This price seems absurd now, and 
seeing that almost the whole was carried out during the war, I do think it is rather remarkable, and 


a justification of the methods adopted. 


ARNI ALTO MARBLE SCREEN AT ENTRANCE TO MAIN OFFICE, CUNARD BUILDING. 
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Professor S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A. [F.].—-It gives me 
especial pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Willink for his very interesting Paper. Personally, I 
regard the Cunard Building at Liverpool as one of the 
finest buildings which has been erected in this country 
for a considerable number of years certainly it is the 
finest office building. (Hear, hear.) I would like es- 
pecially to call attention to what Mr. Willink has told 
us of the way in which the building was carried out. 
It has been the subject of great engineering problems 
and also of great constructional problems. Mr. Wil- 
link, I think, said that if the building had anything 
more in it than that it satisfied practical needs he 
would like to hear of it. I would like to tell Mr. 
Willink—though I don’t think he really needs telling 
—that it is an exceedingly beautiful building; it is 
an instance of a building of extraordinary scientific 
attainment, one containing all that science and prac- 
tice and administration can produce, combined with 
the highest artistic qualities. (Hear, hear.) On one 


little detail of construction I should like to ask a ques- 
tion: What is the connection between the reinforced 
concrete and the Portland stone exterior ; 
Portland stone exterior stand upon itself, as it were, or 


does the 


is it attached to the building as an encasement, as in 
American practice ? 

Mr. H. T. DESCH (of Messrs. Cubitt & Co.) : I need 
hardly say that it is a matter of very great pleasure to 
me to second this vote of thanks. I was associated 
with the building from the beginning to the end, and, 
although I have had very long experience, I do not 
think I have ever been connected with a building which 
has left more pleasant memories than the associations 
I had with Mr. Willink and his late partner, Mr. Thick- 
nesse. During the whole time the work went forward 
with extraordinary smoothness, considering the diffi- 
culties we had to contend with owing to the war. Had 
there not been perfect co-operation between the archi- 
tects and everyone connected with the work, such a 
building as this, which I am sure you will all agree is a 
triumph of art, would never have been produced. 

Mr. A. W. S. CROSS, M.A. [F.], rising at the in- 
stance of the Chairman : I can follow my predecessors 
in congratulating Mr. Willink on the very successful 
building which he has described to us. We have all 
admired the architecture and the planning and the in- 
ternal decoration generally, and I think we must all 
have been staggered by the cost. We would like Mr. 
Willink to give us the details and tell us how to erect 
such buildings at a similar price. In London 1s. 2d. per 
cubic foot is quite beyond our dreams for such a pala- 
tial structure. The architects of the Cunard Building 
may be congratulated on having produced a building 
which will be regarded in the future as marking an 
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Vice-President, in the Chair. 


architectural epoch, whether it be because of its arc] 
tectural merits or the convenience of its plan. 1 e 
dorse all that Professor Adshead has said as to thie 
great advancement it shows on any building of receut 
years. We are very pleased to welcome Mr. Willink 
here. I wish we had more Papers from provincial me! 
it would benefit everyone if they would tal 
their share in the Institute’s work. They do what the) 
can on the Council and on such Committees as th: 
are able to attend ; but I think that our Papers every 
session should include contributions from provincia! 
members. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F-\S.A. [F.]: May 1, 
also, thank Mr. Willink for his interesting Paper and 
his delightful illustrations. I can only reiterate what 
has been said already, that this is one of the finest 
buildings that has been put up within the memory of 
any ofus. Iam sure that in the future it will hold its 
own and stand out as one of the great works of the 
century. I should like also to thank Mr. Willink for 
the excellent delivery of his Paper. He spoke with a 
charm and clearness which was refreshing and which 
greatly added to the pleasure of listening to him. 

Mr. GILLBEE SCOTT: It may be of interest to 
mention that I have had recently a tender for a rein- 
forced concrete factory in London at 2s. 10d. a foot ! 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER, M.A. [F.]: [have had the 
pleasure of seeing the Cunard Building, and there isa 
point about it which struck me forcibly on both occa 
sions. I have seen illustrations of it in the building 
papers, and we have had this delightful series of slides 
to-night : but it is a building to which less justice is 
done by illustrations than almost any other building | 
know. When you get in front of the building it is 
extraordinary what an imposing effect it has—an 
effect of solidity which illustrations cannot bring out. 
That is largely because of the great depth of reveal in 
the ground-floor openings. And I have an advantage 
over Mr. Adshead in that I have seen the inside of the 
building, and had the opportunity of studying it, in 
spite of Mr. Willink’s modesty. It is welded together 
into a very harmonious whole. 

Mr. FREDERICK CHATTERTON [F.]: I should 
like to hear some further elucidation of the wonderful 
cornice Mr. Willink spoke of. If we could see a work- 
ing drawing it would be a great advantage. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote, said: | 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Hubbard that this is one of 
the most interesting Papers we have had in this Insti- 
tute for many months. We should like to congratulate 
the architects upon having the opportunity of putting 
up such a wonderful building. It falls to the lot of 
very few architects in England to be called upon to 
design a building on an island site unrestricted as to 


bers ; 
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vht and air, and upon what, I think, is one of the 
(inest positions in the world. If any of you have come 
cross by the steamer from Birkenhead to the Liver- 
»ool landing-stage, and seen the series of buildings : 
st. Nicholas’ Church, the Liver Building—dispropor- 
tionate as it is—the Cunard Building and the Mersey 
Dock Board offices, and on the far horizon the growing 
Cathedral, you will agree that it is one of the most 
beautiful pictures to be seen on any waterway in 
Europe. We should congratulate the architects on the 
way in which they have seized their great opportunity, 
aud given to Liverpool a building that that city will be 
proud of for all time. I was struck by the simplicity 
of the planning—though one can hardly call it plan- 
ning, because, as far as I gather, the building consists 
of four main walls, simply sub-divided by glazed par- 
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titions inside. I also should be interested to know 
how this great 7-feet cornice is carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Willink tells me that Mr. 
Hurst, who was responsible for the structural work, 
is here, and will kindly explain it to us. 

Mr. B. L. HURST, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., who 
was the Consulting Engineer appointed for the struc- 
tural part of the building by the Cunard Co., at the 
instance of Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, remarked : 
The cornice overhangs about six feet from the wall 
face, and about seven feet from the face of the wall 
columns, which latter are set back about 12 inches 
behind the wall face. The method adopted for carry- 
ing the cornice was made possible by the fact that 
large stone corbels or modillions occur under it at 
intervals of about five feet along its length. Over 
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each of these modillions there is a reinforced concrete 
cantilever, of depth equal to that of the flat cornice 
stones and hidden from sight by the modillion ; these 
cantilevers are carried back into the building and are 
anchored down to a line of roof beams which run 
parallel with the wall and about eight feet inside it. 
The construction therefore consists of a line of wall 
beams—another similar line of beams behind and 
parallel to them—and cantilever beams joining them 
and projecting out over the cornice at each modillion. 
The flat cornice stones are dovetailed on to the sides of 
these reinforced concrete cantilevers, and the modil- 
lions are suspended from their lower surfaces by being 
dovetailed on to them. It was a difficult matter to 
deal with the cornice at the angeles of the building, 
because the cornice projection * on the diagonal ”’ is 
about eleven feet beyond the faces of the corner 
columns, but each corner is arranged in a similar 
manner, with a large cantilever beam 27 feet long, 
extending about ten feet beyond the quoin of the 
building in a diagonal direction ; the cornice stones 
and modillions are dovetailed on to these cantilevers 
and some of the cornice stones are suspended from 
them by means of bronze bolts, in order to give 
greater security. 

Mr. WILLINK (in reply) : I am most grateful for 
the extremely kind things which have been said. |] 
cannot think I deserve them. There were only two 
questions asked about which I could make any reply ; 
I was hoping there would be many criticisms, and that 
I should get some definition, from a widely experienced 
person, as to the length to which one may go when one 
adopts a style and takes such liberties with it as to 
make it different from what it was before. It is a diffi- 
cult point, and one which varies very much, partly 
being influenced by the temperament of the designer, 
and partly by the amount of education he has got in 
the particular style he is dealing with. Therefore |] 
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must go forth from this hall unsatisfied in that respect 
With regard to Professor Adshead’s question as t: 
how the Portland stone clothing was put on to the r 
inforced concrete, I can only say that the stone woul 
very nearly stand by itself. It is not a complete wall 
because it had to be thinned very much where it cam 
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against the piers, but as it left the piers it clasped them 
round. I was very much puzzled in the matter of the 
strength we ought to have at the corners, and when 
first suggestions were made as to reinforced concrete, 
and a square column was put at the end, we did not 
like the Portland stone being so thin. Mr. Hurst came 
to our assistance there, and, instead of having one pie1 
we had two piers at an angle of 45°, which gave a very 
strong corner. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN, Hon. Secretary: May I say 
one word about the late Mr. Thicknesse ? He and | 
were very old friends; we were brought up in the 
same office and worked side by side, and although he 
was not very well known here, he was well known to 
me. He was a man I had the sincerest regard and 
affection for: he was one of the keenest enthusiasts | 
ever knew, and it is a matter of the greatest possible 
regret to me that he could not come here to receive our 
congratulations on his share in the most interesting 
work which Mr. Willink has described to us 
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VI. THE COURSES IN ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS. 
By J. Goperroy, Chef d’ Atelier. 

I have been given the honourable task of explaining 
to our English brethren the system of our architectural 
teaching as given at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Our 
eminent brethren will tell you in their turn how they 
understand this same teaching in England, and after 
hearing them you will be able to judge of the difference 
between the two methods and to form your own con- 
clusions. 

In France there is only one system of teaching archi- 
tecture, that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. This 
is so strictly the case that any provincial schools which 
may exist are under the same rules as the Paris school, 
their students take part in the same competitions, the 
subjects of which are set in a single syllabus with one 
set of judges, stationed at Paris. 

The architectural section of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
is divided into two classes. Students are admitted into 
the second class after a competitive examination, which 
takes place twice a year, in February or March and in 
June or July. The tests for admission are as follows : 

(1) Anarchitectural design, which has to be executed 
in twelve hours by the candidates working in separate 
cubicles. (2) Drawing from a plaster cast or ornament, 
or a head, in eight hours. (3) Modelling ornament in 
low relief, also in eight hours. Passing these three tests 
gives the right of admission to the final examination. 

The number of candidates admissible to the second 
part of the examination must not exceed 134—one 
hundred French and thirty-four foreigners. 

The final competition consists of (1) a two hours’ 
written examination in mathematics followed by a viva 
voce ; (2) aproblem in descriptive geometry, for which 
two hours are allowed, also followed by a vivéd voce ; 
(3) an essay on a historical subject, with another vivd 
voce. From the result of these examinations the list of 
candidates admitted to the school is drawn up. There 
must be fifty Frenchmen, and not more than seventeen 
foreigners. 

I wish to draw special attention to the real difficulty 
of this competitive examination, which the public 
hardly recognises sufficiently. Besides his familiarity 
with architecture, drawing and modelling, the candi- 
date must possess a knowledge of mathematics greater 
than that required for the baccalauréat, if only in 
descriptive geometry, which he must have studied 
thoroughly. I should add that there is not one of the 
great State schools in which the difference between the 
number of candidates offering themselves for admission 
and that of students actually received is so great, since 
out of about 600 candidates entered for each examina- 
tion, not more than fifty are ever admitted to the 
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school. Those who are admitted are bound in the 
course of their studies to take part in competitive ex- 
aminations of architecture, divided into “ analytical 
exercises,” or studies of composition on a large scale, 
and designs properly so called (projets). All these exer- 
cises are studied and finished off (rendus) in the different 
studios from a sketch which has been executed “en 
loge” in twelve hours. There are in each year six 
finished drawings (rendus) of analysis and six of designs 
(projets). Besides, each month a rough sketch (*es- 


quisse-esquisse”’) is executed en loge in twelve hours as 


a test of skill and proficiency. 

For a student to pass into the first class he must have 
obtained the necessary number of mentions (valeurs) 
in these competitions. He must have got two honour- 
able mentions for analysis and four for design, two of 
which at least must have been for finished drawings 
(projets rendus), not including work on the history of 
architecture, which consists in the study of examples 
of different periods under the direction of the professor 
of the general history of architecture. To that must be 
added tests on the scientific teaching, which comprises: 
(1) The statics and resistance of materials, with a vivd 
voce examination on the subject of the lectures; (2) 
descriptive geometry, including a number of problems 
to be worked out on paper, one at least en loge, followed 
by an examination on the lectures; (5) stereotomy, 
and surveying and plotting—worked out drawings 
have to be sent in during the lectures, a final one has to 
be made ew Joge, in eight hours, and there is a yivd voce 
examination ; (4) perspective, which includes a certain 
number of sketches from nature and perspective draw - 
ings froma given syllabus, and a vivd voce examination 
on the course of lectures ; (5) construction, which re- 
quires two projets to be done in the studio within a 
month, a written and an oral examination; lastly, a 
large projet of general construction drawn out in three 
months from a sketch done en loge. 

Lastly, students have to pass examinations in draw- 
ing of and modelling ornament and of the figure. It is 
only when he has successfully passed these different 
tests that a student is admitted to the first class. 

The First Class. 

The competitive examinations open to students of 
the first class are the following :— 

(1) Architectural examinations, rough sketches 
(esquisses-esquisses) en loge to be worked out (rendus) 
in two months. 

(2) Examinations in ornament and its appropriate 
application. 

(3) Examinations on the course of lectures on the 
general history of architecture. 

The students of this class have also to join in the 
classes for drawing and modelling from nature or from 
the plaster cast. 

Besides this there are also every year oral examina- 
tions in building legislation, physics and chemistry. 

The students must have obtained at least ten men- 
tions in the architectural examinations and one in each 
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of the other subjects mentioned above in order to be 
admitted to take part in the examination for the 
diploma. 

THE 

Since the diploma is a sort of consecration of the 
work done at the school, it can be obtained even after 
the age limit, which is fixed at 30, but only on condi- 
tion that the candidate has obtained the number of 
mentions necessary, before that age. 

The tests are made up of three portions, written, 
drawn and oral. The written test consists in working 
out a question relating to the practical carrying out of 
works. The portion drawn consists in a design con- 
ceived and fully worked out as if for execution, that is 
to say with figured plans, sections, and elevations com- 
pleted by details and a written description, with speci- 
fication and estimate of some one part of it 

Lastly, the oral test consists in the discussion of the 
design by the candidate before a special jury as if he 
were arguing the thesis for a degree before the doctors 
in that faculty. 

I shall pass rapidly over the numerous special ex- 
aminations instituted as the result of legacies or of 
testamentary dispositions. These examinations are a 
valuable stimulant as well as an encouragement. They 
decide the awards of the following prizes : 

For the second class :—The Muller Tochnée prize, 
given to the student who has obtained the greatest 
number of mentions in the examinations of the year. 
The Jean Leclerc prize, awarded to the student who has 
passed first out of the second class into the first. The 
Jay prize, for the student who was first in the examina- 
tion in construction. 

For the first class : 
an examination in the principles of ornament and its 
appropriate application, an essentially artistic exami- 
nation. The Godbeuf prize, whose claims to interest 
and importance come very near those of the last. The 
American recognition prize, given after a competition 
in composition, at full speed. The Guadet prize, which 
is assigned to the holder of the best diploma and which 
indicates on his part the highest qualities of design and 
construction united. I pass over several, but the one 
which I must not neglect to mention is the Grand Prix 
de Rome, whose importance and fame are known 
throughout the world. It includes successive elimina- 
tions after sketches in difficult design done en loge in 
12 hours, 24 hours, and 4 days, which end by marking 
out ten students clearly gifted who are admitted to the 
final test enloge. That it is whichcausesthiscompetition 
to touch the highest point of the greatart of architecture. 
It forms the dream of the best students, indeed of all 
the students, because besides the rewards which the 
prize-winner gains, it is the crown of a whole system of 
teaching—of the very highest teaching. One may even 
say that those who have no share in it benefit bv it. 
The Prix de Rome is the star which lights our road. 

Such, gentlemen, is the teaching of architecture in 
our great and beautiful School of Fine Arts. 

Now, is this teaching capable of improvement ? No 
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doubt it is, for perfection does not exist. But one must 
beware of being too severe on this teaching, for it is 
ingrained in the nature of the French people to be al- 
ways dissatisfied, always criticising themselves. I know 
that modifications of our system are under considera- 
tion, in order to bring it, perhaps, into closer relation 
with the progress of the times; I know that the tendency 
nowadays is not to flatter oneself with illusions, but to 
become, so they say, more practical; but ought Art, 
true Art, to suffer from that ¢? Others, however, than 
I will bring these new ideas before you. 

However that may be, our School of Fine Arts holds 
none the less a lofty position towards which are turned 
the eyes of all the civilised world. Its artistic and 
scientific teaching is based on veneration for a long 
tradition of emulation which springs from the close 
comradeship which exists between pupils of the same 
studio and which enables the younger members to 
benefit by the help of their seniors. In return for this 
help the former give their services as “ niggers,” as 
they are called, that is in helping the seniors in finishing 
their projets, by which they themselves learn. In a 
word, from this mutual help, from this close collabora- 
tion, springs a sort of buoyancy, to which our kindly 
French gaiety gives a still brighter sparkle, so that one 
sees weak characters grow strong, more decided ones 
reach their full strength and development. 

And now our English colleagues must allow me to 
say briefly to my French comrades in what respects it 
seems to me that our two systems of teaching differ. 
It can, of course, be nothing but my own personal 
opinion, and J am sure, therefore, that I may ask for 
your kind indulgence if it is not entirely correct. 

In France the tradition is that, from the very be- 
ginning, a student should learn composition without 
knowing exactly what are the modern requirements 
which the building he is designing must satisfy, even 
without having, more often than not, the least idea of 
the nature of the materials to be employed. 

We consider in France that he who knows how to 
compose will always get the best results from all the 
problems put to him. And it is that which is the cause 
that in our school projects of composition take the 
first place whilst those which concern construction pro- 
perly so-called, the “ technique” of the profession 
of architecture, are, perhaps a little too much, pushed 
into the background. In England, on the contrary, the 
student is initiated first of all into the knowledge of 
materials and of the sciences which concern their use ; 
it is only later that he begins to study composition. 

Most of our English brethren think that composition 
as a whole must flow out of a perfect knowledge of the 
needs which the building is to supply ; and that on the 
other hand the study of construction must go hand in 
hand with that of composition. For that reason in 
England almost as much time is given to the study of 
construction as to that of composition, and in English 
projects the details of the construction are invariably 
shown. 

I must add that in the English schools considerable 
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importance is attached to sketching from nature, to 
measured drawings of buildings, and lastly to repre- 
senting projects in perspective ; the building is taken 
from the point of view from which it will be generally 
seen in reality. That is why the projects of English 
architects always have the appearance of a thing al- 
ready executed, or at least perfectly executable. 

Lastly, more than we do, perhaps, English professors 
require from young people who are intending to be- 
come architects thorough general education. They 
think, indeed, not without reason, that the architect, 
master of the work, ought by his intelligence, bis know- 
ledge, and his talent, to possess a complete moral 
ascendency over those who will be called upon to 
realise his ideas, to such an extent that he may be able 
to direct them in the best way possible. 

Nevertheless, I shall not venture to pronounce an 
opinion on the comparative value of these two systems 
so far as to draw a moral from them. But what I can 
say is that the English system is the more practical, 
rests on a more substantial foundation. 

Whilst ours is single, resting entirely on that of our 
School of Fine Arts, that of the English schools, in spite 
of a certain common tendency, allows of considerable 
variety of method. Is that a good thing, or a bad one ? 
Are we or our English friends in the right? Un- 


doubtedly from our teaching there may result a certain 
lack of variety in our art. If our land of France is one, 
in mind as well as in heart, it is none the less varied 
beneath its unbreakable unity. If the same French 


heart is to be found in a Basque as in a Breton, the 
manners and customs of the two are none the less dif- 
ferent, just as the needs are different of men who dwell 
in lands whose soil is not the same, and who are not 
subject to exactly the same climate. 

Is it, therefore, quite logical that an architectural 
student from the Basque provinces should receive 
exactly the same teaching as an architectural student 
from Brittany? I will not dwell on the point. But, 
gentlemen, is not our school a nursery of students from 
all nations, who will afterwards carry French taste to 
every latitude. 

I have just used the words French taste. Our school 
is indeed above all the school of French taste. And 
it is that which it must remain. It is for the architect a 
school of general French culture. And it is that which 
it must continue to be. 

If we take from our English friends a little of their 
practical sense, it must not be to the detriment of our 
own art. Let us rather make that art serve those 
realistic aims which we may be called upon to carry out. 
That is the direction in which our art and English aims 
can work together. The lofty teaching of our School of 
Fine Arts should, for example, inspire our provincial 
schools, but it must be in order to teach their students 
that if architectural works must have a utilitarian 
objective, a French artist ought to know how to bring 
beauty out from that utilitarian objective. There is 
even a beauty essentially French which can only arise 
from bringing this very utility to the front. It is that 
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which willcause the Basque house and the Breton house 
of the twentieth century, however different they may 
appear at first sight, to have a certain air of relation- 
ship in beauty, the reflection of the same French spirit 
which will have known how to adapt to different re- 
quirements and with different materials the same ideal, 
the same intelligence, the same methods. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to tell you how proud I am 
to share with my old friend Lieut.-Colonel Cart de 
Lafontaine, the honour of being one of the links in the 
haison between our two great meetings. Need I remind 
you that the good understanding between our two 
associations began to show itself in 1915. It became 
closer in 1914 after our exhibition in the Tennis Court. 
[ ended my report on that exhibition by expressing the 
hope that this manifestation, which had arisen from 
an entente cordiale, would not be the last. How much 
has happened since then which has brought about more 
than an entente cordiale—which has seen the destinies 
of our two countries united during four years of most 
terrible war, and their blood mingled in the struggle 
against the common enemy. 

To-day it is for the works of Peace that so close a 
union will be needed. The union of the minds of our 
two nations must be maintained by frequent relations 
between intellectual groups like ours. The union which 
was indispensable to obtain the common victory will 
remain as invaluable as ever for establishing happiness 
in peace time and for the peace of the world, which 
depends on the close alliance between our two great 
countries. Let us remain, therefore, gentlemen, in the 
contests of peace, allies as closely united as when in 
war we triumphed together. And for that which be- 
longs to us who are the constructors and builders of 
houses for mankind, let us first set the example of 
walking hand in hand, for the sake of art, of science, 
of our native land. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fixed Tenders for Building Work. 

LL5, Gower Street, W.C.1. l Feb 1921. 
To the Secretary RI.B.A..,- 

Str,—With reference to the recommendation of the 
Council stated in the current issue of the JouRNAL, to 
the effect that the pre-war practice of obtaining fixed 
tenders for building work should again be reverted to, 
I think that it would he greatly to the interests of the 
profession generally if the Practice Committee would 
state in detail the reasons that led them to form this 
conclusion. 

Considerable experience has taught me that a con- 
tract based on nett cost plus a fixed percentage profit 
had many advantages over the old system. The 
danger of “‘ scamped ” work is almost entirely elimi- 
nated, as the contractor has no incentive to attempt 
to deviate from the specification. Further, the archi- 
tect has much greater contro] over all matters apper- 
taining to the work; and if he is a business man as 
well as an architect—a combination one must admit 
not usually found—he can generally effect very con- 
siderable savings as the work proceeds ‘ 

A properly drawn contract should, by limiting the 
contractor's profit, provide against the danger of his 
purchasing expensive articles where cheaper ones will 
serve. Experience has also taught me 
not onlyon the basis of payment on nett cost plus a per- 
centage profit but also on an imprest account whereby 
the contractor is paid in advance on monthly esti- 
mates, are preferable to the pre-war fixed price system ; 
profits are considerably reduced and the clients reap 
full benefits throughout. Further, more real compe- 
tition is introduced into this form of building than any 
other, as tenders are obtained by the contractor and 
submitted to the architect for every particle of 
material purchased when it is actually required, and 
not weeks or perhaps months beforehand. Again, 
the danger of a “ ring”’ being formed by builders or 
merchants when tendering is greatly minimised. 

Now that prices show a downward tendency surely 
it is the very time to keep to the system I advocate, as 
clients, having been forced in the past to pay increases 
as prices advanced, can now insist on reaping the bene- 
fit as prices decrease, an impossibility under a fixed 
sum contract. 

Personally, I hope the profession will never revert 
to the iniquitous and at times grossly unfair system 
of competitive tendering, and I for one shall build on 
the cost price basis wherever possible, as experience 
has convinced me that the advantages considerably 
outweigh any disadvantages the system may have. 
But then, no system yet devised is perfect. 

G. Scorr Cockritt [A.]. 


that contracts, 


Mr. Horace Cvusitt [A.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Practice Standing Committee, to whom the foregoing 
letter was submitted, replies as follows : : 
Without going so far as to detail, in the manner sug- 
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gested by Mr. G. Scott Cockrill, all the considerations 
which have led the Practice Committee to recommend 
an early return to the custom of fixed tenders, one 
reason may be given which seems to me personally to 
be in itself sufficient. It is that, with a fixed tender, 
the client, before authorising the commencement of a 
building, has definite information as to what it is going 
to cost. From the standpoint of a business man, a 
contract on the basis of a fixed tender is therefore 
ereatly preferable to one on the less definite cost-plus- 
profit basis, and after all, it is the duty of an architect 
whatever his personal predilections—to adopt the 

method which best serves the interests of his client. 

Horace Cusitt, 
Hon. Secretary, Practice Committee. 


Architectural Students’ Competitions. 

Architectural Association : 8th February, 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—The present methods for the adjudication of 
students’ competitions leaves very much to be desired. 
The students’ duty, apparently, ends when their draw- 
ings have been submitted. How, by whom, and when 
they are judged they must not enquire. 

No practising architect would submit a design in 
competition where the names of the assessors were 
unknown, or where the names of the assessors appoin- 
ted did not inspire confidence in their ability to make a 
proper selection. The architect in such case can always 
do the obvious thing and not compete, but the student 
is not in the same position. He must compete—how 
otherwise will his abilities receive recognition’—yet he 
must do so under conditions which are, to say the least, 
arbitrary and slipshod. 

Take for instance the Rome Competition, the “Blue 
Riband,”’ so far asvalue goes, of architectural students’ 
competitions. The names of the jury are utterly un- 
known to the student ; even those few people in the 
know only hear names casually, the full list is never 
published. The names, when one does hear them, are 
those of eminent architects whose student days were 
over half a century ago. 

The jury probably includes the names of one or 
two middle-aged men, but too small a proportion to 
ensure a thorough appreciation and understanding of 
the present-day student. 

Present-day methods of training and fashions in 
architecture are somewhat different from those of the 
mid-Victorian régime, and as a consequence too often 
the mediocre design is selected in place of those designs 
showing evolutionary tendencies which one would 
imagine the prizes were intended to foster. 

Slackness in writing programmes and in assessing 
competitions is not confined to any particular body. 
I was myself on the jury of an important Institute 
prize recently, and was entirely ignorant, until the 
Committee met, as to who the members were. I did 
not receive a listof the members, nor has a list been pub- 
lished. Some members of that Committee were proba- 
bly unable to attend, but if so I was unaware of it, and 
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one can easily imagine a case where the absence of a 
particular member would have necessitated an ad- 
journment so that his advice might be obtained. 

It has been my experience many times that the 
best students have failed to win the recognition to 
which their genius entitled them solely through the poor 
selective ability of the assessors or examiners to whom 
they submitted their work. 

Students’ competitions are not on a par with com- 
petitions for practising architects, and should be as- 
sessed differently. They (the students) should have the 
opportunity of expressing their aims and ideals to the 
jury; andas none better than the students themselves 
know where the shoe pinches, so all juries of students’ 
competitions should have 50 per cent. of their members 
as little removed from the student as circumstances 
permit, not only in justice to the student, but also to 
ensure that tricks, cribs, and dodges are exposed. 

I would personally not advise any student to com- 
pete except under the following conditions :— 

(1) The names of the jury or assessors should be 
published with the conditions of the competition. 

(2) All competing students should be entitled to sub- 
mit one name for election to the jury—all such names 
receiving nomination equal to 25 per cent. of the total 
number of competitors to be enrolled on the jury. 

(3) A written précis of the award to be published (or 
delivered by a member of the jury.) 

RoBert ATKINSON [F.]. 
Director of Education. 


Mr. Arruur Keen, Hon. Secretary, has sent the fol- 
lowing reply to the above letter : 

I will not enter into controversy with Mr. Atkinson 
on the points that he raises : he may be right or wrong 
in his views, and few things are too perfect for amend- 
ment ; but I suggest to him seriously that his right 
course is not to publish his criticisms in the Press when 
he has in his own hand the means for securing all that 
he wishes. 

The Institute prizes are awarded, not by any jury of 
assessors, but by the Council of the Institute, which is 
a body elected by all the members. The Board of 
Architectural Education advises the Council on mat- 
ters relating to the prizes, and if Mr. Atkinson had cri- 
ticisms or suggestions to offer his obvious course was to 
bring them before the Board of which he is a member, 
knowing quite well that full weight would be given to 
any proposals made by him. If he failed to convince 
the Board he could deal with the matter in the Council, 
of which also he is a member. He has every oppor- 
tunity of knowing the names of those appointed to 
study the work sent in for the prizes, of revising the 
conditions that he describes as arbitrary and slipshod, 
of amending the programmes that he objects to, of se- 
curing the publication of lists of names, and of exclud- 
ing assessors whose selective ability does not seem to 
him to be up to the standard that he desires. 

He advises students not to compete except under 
conditions which he outlines, but he has not brought 
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these conditions before the notice either of the Board 
or the Council. 

As regards his claim for students’ work to be dealt 
with by young men who have sympathy with the atti- 
tude of the student, may I remind him that, in the 
very Committee that he particularly refers to, out of 
a total of eight members there was only one who could 
not be described as a young man, and he is at the head 
of one of the architectural schools. As a matter of fact 
he was not present. All the others were men who 
are well known for their active interest in schools and 
students. 

The Press should be used for the discussion of broad 
matters of principle ; questions of administration are 
better dealt with in the bodies that are concerned with 
them. 

ARTHUR KEEN, Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A. 





Common Sense in Building Construction. 
10th February 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A..- 

Sir,—Mr. Waldram’s article is a plea to free our- 
selves from the “ tyranny of the text book” and to 
give “ common sense full play.” Lest an application 
of *‘ common sense ” to the article should only induce 
the architect to take refuge in the text book, will 
Mr. Waldram please explain the following : 

(a) In Fig. 2 we have a beam formed with two 
7-inch by 23-inch wood joists doing the work of six 
8-inch by 2-inch joists in Fig. 1, yet the floors are said 
to be designed ** to the same degree of stiffness.” 

(b) The beam in Fig. 2 has an effective span of 
11 feet 3 inches (9-inch bearings) and carries a floor 
width of 7 feet 9$ inches. With the Bye-law super- 
load of 70 lb. and dead weight of 10 Ib. per square foot 
a simple calculation shews a fibre stress of 2,900 lb. 
per square inch—a factor of safety of 1? on the 5,500 
lb. ultimate stress. Recognised practice allows a factor 
of safety of 5 to 7 for timber—on data taken, of 
course, from good specimens—and the usual working 
fibre stress taken is 9 ewt., or about 1,000 lb. 

Practically every dwelling-house floor has, sooner 
or later, a tremendous load to carry -crowded to the 
very utmost with human beings—for example, at an 
auction sale; and an architect striving to reduce the 
cost of his building should not commence by reducing 
the beams to less than half the strength required by 
recognised practice.—Yours, etc., 

D. WessteER Roserrson [Licentiate]. 

Mr. WaALpram sends the following reply : 

Thanks are due to Mr. Robertson for calling atten- 
tion to an interesting point which, in a paper already, 
I fear, unduly long, was left to a mere note on the 
detail drawing, and to the very striking results of 
the test loading. This note, which gives the loading 
on the main beams as half that on individual joists, 
has doubtless escaped attention. Single joists are sub- 
ject to concentrated loads, shocks, etc., and no reason- 
able objection can be taken to the somewhat liberal 
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loading on them implied by the Ministry of Health 
schedule, which is, I think, consistent with a total 
loading of 56 lb. per square foot, not 80 Ib., as given by 
Mr. Robertson, and quoted apparently from the 
L.C.C. Regulations. 

But if individual joists are to be sufficient for loads 
which are more than double the average over the 
whole floor, a reasonable value for main beams would 
appear to be half that on single joists. 

The question arises as to what is the criterion of 
stiffness. Beyond the theoretical limit of a deflection 
not exceeding span +500, which is considered to in- 
volve danger of cracking plaster ceilings, is there any- 
thing more exact than the test of jumping, or of letting 
one’s weight down heavily on the heels ? 

As regards strength, if the actual tests, which were 
on very bad timber, had been less obviously convine- 
ing, possibly 9-inch or 11-inch timbers might have 
been used to give greater strength and stiffness with 
still less wood. A 24 by 11-inch section, for instance, 
would have been about 25 per cent. stronger, nearly 
twice as stiff, with about 20 per cent. less cube. 

3ut with such an obvious reserve of strength and 
adequate stiffness, consideration was given to appear- 
ance and headroom, both economically important. 

It must be confessed that the remote contingency 
of a crowded auction sale in a small first-floor cottage 
bedroom was not considered. The more reasonable 
possibility of sacks of potatoes or stacks of books, 
neither of which are usually stored except against the 
wall, was considered to be within the category of un- 
reasonable misuse which it is the peculiar province of 
the factor of safety to meet. 

It may not be without interest to mention that the 
question of reasonable scantlings for cottage floors was 
suggested by the discovery in a remote village that 
the traditional scantlings for first-floor fir joists carry- 
ing heavy old furniture was 6 inches by 2 inches over 
12 feet span and 2 feet centre to centre 

Without suggesting anything so revolutionary as 
this, it is, I think, obvious that the matter is one of 
those everyday points which has hitherto escaped the 
consideration which it demands to-day. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the Ministry of 

Health specification permits alternative sections, but 

of equal area ; not of equal strength or equa! stiffness. 
Percy J. WALDRAM. 








REVIEWS. 
OLD CAMBERWELL. 

Old Camberwell: Its History and Antiquities. 

Mainwaring Johnston, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

1919. [ J. R. Wigzell, 12, Coldharbour Lane, 

Antiquarians and archeologists will find in this 
small volume much of interest not to be discovered in 
previous records of Camberwell. It traces the history 
of St. Giles’ Church from the Norman period down to 
its final destruction by fire in 1841; describing its 


By Philip 
8vo., Lond., 
Camberwell. 
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gradual transformation fromthe twelfth-century small 
structure consisting of nave and chancel, which was 
given by the Earl of Gloucester to the Priory of Ber- 
mondsey, to the ultimate church with chapels to Our 
Lady and St. Nicholas and with north and south 
aisles. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the church, 
because it is the only architectural relic, is the two 
stalled sedilia and piscina of late fourteenth-century 
work which Mr. Johnston has recently re-erected in 
the modern church. He gives drawings and a photo- 
graph of this with valuable technical descriptions, par- 
ticularly noting the curious window opening in the 
back of the western stall. His catalogue of brasses and 
historical notices of Camberwell families, including the 
Norman Muschampes, the Skinners, the Scotts (John 
Scott was a Baron of the Exchequer in 1528), the De 
Crespignys, the Bowyers (Sir Edmund was one of 
Edward Alleyn’s witnesses to the Foundation deed of 
Dulwich College and a guest at the College banquet 
in 1619), the Gardiners and others, are very complete. 

Of topographical interest are the descriptions of 
Roman causeways, and of architectural interest the 
reviews of many stately homes formerly existing in 
the parish, including Great Denmark Hall, a stately 
seventeenth-century house with a fine oak staircase 
and painted hall. 

Epwin T. Hatt [F.]. 








THE LIBRARY. 
The Ricker Library, University of Illinois. 

The Department of Architecture of Illinois Univer 
sity has forwarded a copy of the University Bulletin 
(vol. xvii, No. 29) which is devoted to a description of 
the Ricker Library of Architecture (which forms part 
of the University), by Mr. N. C. Curtis. The Ricker 
Library, which contains about 8,000 volumes, is one 
of the great architectural libraries of America, being 
only second to the famous Avery Library of Columbia 
University. Mr. Curtis, indeed, doubts whether even 
the Avery Library is superior “ for serving the prime 
function of a school collection, the furnishing of pre- 
cedent and inspiration for design.” 

Mr. Curtis, in “a familiar talk to students of the 
University,’ addresses them as follows: ~ Is it not a 
fact,” he asks, ~ that at the end of your four years’ 
course of study you do not know as much about the 
great volumes contained in this library as you ought 
to know : that you have not made the best use of your 
privileges and opportunities ? ” Mr. Curtis follows the 
development of architectural literature and refers to 
the most important books. At the end of his Paper he 
gives a list of * old and rare’ books contained in the 
Ricker Library, of which the most important are the 
Caesariano Vitruvius, (1521) and Jacques-Francois 
Blondel’s L’ Architecture Frangoise (1752-56). 

RK. D. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meetings. 
31st January, 1921. 

The Ministry of Health and the Scale of Fees for 
Housing—The Members of the R.I.B.A. Deputation 
to the Ministry of Health reported that a satisfactory 
agreement had been arrived at with the Ministry on 
various points connected with the fees for Housing 
work. The terms will be published as soon as possible. 

Annual Conferences in the Provinces.— A Committee 
was appointed to arrange for the holding of Annual 
R.I.B.A. Conferences in important provincial centres. 

Control of Competitions —A proposal by the Com- 
petitions Committee for bringing the Allied Societies 
into closer touch with the R.J.B.A. in the control of 
competitions was accepted by the Council. 

Public Lectureson Architecture.—T he Counciladopted 
a programme prepared by the Literature Standing Com- 
mittee for a series of public lectures on Architecture 
by distinguished authorities. 

The Royal Gold Medal, 1921.—The Council unani- 
mously adopted the recommendation of the Royal Gold 


Medal Committee in favour of the nomination of Sir 


kK. L. Lutyens, R.A. [F.], as Royal Gold Medallist for 
the year 1921. 

The Government of Ireland Act.—A letter was re- 
ceived from the Chief Secretary for Ireland indicating 
the possibility of sympathetic consideration of the pro- 
posals put forward by the R.I.B.A. on behalf of the 
professional and technical division of the Irish Civil 
Service. 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Welfare Com- 
mittee.—T he Council requested the Practice Committee 
to confer with the representatives of the Surveyors’ 
Institution on the proposals submitted by the Assis- 
tants’ Welfare Committee. 

The British School at Athens —The Literature Com- 
mittee was asked to consider the advisability of giving 
further financial assistance to the British School at 
Athens. 

Reinstatement.—Three members were reinstated. 


14th February, 1921. 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales.—The Prince of Wales 


has consented to accept the Hon. Fellowship of the 
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Royal Institute, and the nomination will be submitted 
to the General Body in due course. 

The R.I.B.A. Library.—The Council are considering 
an interesting scheme prepared by the Literature 
Standing Committee for improving the accommoda- 
tion of the Royal Institute Library. 

The Conditions of Contract—The Council have 
appointed a committee for the purpose of meeting 
representatives of the Institute of Builders and the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers 
and discussing the position with regard to Conditions 
of Contract. 

Housing in Rural Districts—Arrangements have 
been made for the appointment of a member, with 
special experience in rural housing schemes, to assist 
the representatives of the R.I.B.A. in negotiations 
with the Ministry of Health. 

R.I.B.A. Garden Party.-A Garden Party will take 
place on Peace Day. 1921, on the same lines as the 
successful function of last year. 

The Godwin Bursary, 1921.—-The programme of the 
tour of Mr. C. B. Pearson [ F.] as Godwin Bursar 1921 
has been approved. Mr. Pearson will travel in the 
United States to study the planning and construction 
of Hotels. 

Rernstatements. 


Three members were reinstated. 


Royal Engineers’ Tribute to the Professions which aided 
them in the late War. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Corps of 
toyal Engineers held in June last year it was decided 
to invite to dinner at the Headquarters Mess, Chat- 
ham, the President and one other member of the 
Council of each of the principal Engineering Institu- 
tions. The idea underlying the proposal was to show 
their admiration of the part played by those institu- 
tions in the late war. and in particular to express their 
sense of the debt owed by the Corps of Royal En- 
gineers to the members of those institutions who 
served in, or in connection with, the Royal Engineers ; 
also to assist in keeping the civil and military pro- 
fessions of engineering in touch with each other. The 
dinner has been fixed to take place on the 17th March, 
and invitations to attend as representatives of the 
R.1.B.A. have been accepted by Mr. John W. Simpson, 
President, and Mr. Maurice Webb, D.S.O., M.C., Mem- 
ber of Council. Those attending will be accommodated 
for the night in the vicinity of the R.E. Headquarters 
Mess as the guests of the officers of the corps. On the 
following morning the guests will be shown round the 
School of Military Engineering and given some insight 
into the general scope and methods of training there. 


Mr. Jay Hambidge’s Further Evidence for Dynamic 
Symmetry in Ancient Greek Architecture. 

As already announced, a Joint Meeting of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Society for the Promotion of Hel- 
lenic Studies has been arranged to take place at the 
Institute on Tuesday, Ist March, at 8 p.m., when Mr. 
Jay Hambidge will read a Paper entitled ** Further 





Evidence for Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Greek 
Architecture.”” Mr. Hambidge, writing from Athens on 
the 2nd February, says: ‘ Recently I spent some 
time at Bassae, in Phigaleia, obtaining new measure- 
ments of the Ictinos Temple there. Wenow have the 
data for two first-class Greek buildings by the same 
architect—the Parthenon, filled with subtle curva- 
tures, and the Bassae building, a straight line struc- 
ture. Of all the examples of Greek symmetry which 
I have examined, the Bassae structure is tke simplest.” 


R.1.B.A. Visit to Westminster Hall. 

The Art Standing Committee are organising a series 
of visits by Members and Licentiates to buildings of 
interest in London and the neighbourhood. The first 
will take place on Saturday, 5th March, at 2.30 p.m., 
to Westminster Hall, to inspect the work of repair to 
the roof which is being carried out by H.M. Office of 
Works under the direction of Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., 
M.V.O. As the work is now nearing completion, so 
favourable an opportunity to examine the old roof at 
close quarters and see what is being done to repair, 
strengthen and maintain it, is not likely to occur again 
for the present generation of architects. The number 
of visitors is strictly limited, and as their names must 
be made known to the authorities, Members and 
Licentiates wishing to join the party should notify the 
Secretary R.I.B-A. not later than Tuesday, 1st March. 


London University Site: Holland Park or Bloomsbury. 
Discussing in The Times of the 8th inst. a possible 
Holland Park site for London University, consisting 
of an unbuilt-on area at least four times the size of the 
Bloomsbury site, which is available for immediate 
use at a price infinitely more favourable than the 
Bloomsbury site, Captain George 8. C. Swinton says: 
Here, then, are some points for the consideration of the 
public. London University should be set down to-day 
where London will want it hereafter. If it is to be healthy 
it must always grow, and it should last as long as London 
lasts. To every individual professor or student there will 
come a time of arrested development, and then death ; but 
the University will live on, and together with its teaching 
and its traditions should grow its buildings, its schools, 
workshops, and laboratories, not as an unplanned mass, 
but spaced so that all may severally expand. [his necessi- 
tates a wide site with ground reserved all over it. The 
curse of every centre of population is that in days gone by 
men did not look far enough ahead or think big enough. 
Let the public, then, compare the two propositions, 
Holland Park and Bloomsbury, one a simple town-plan- 
ning scheme on open ground, the other an unnecessary 
destruction and costly reconstruction of many unoffending 
buildings and streets. 
Mr. Fisher has said that he desires to c1 
quarter. For this the first, with its trees, its lawns, its 
facilities for recreation, its great historic house steeped in 
literary traditions, is ideal; while it is surrounded by a 
residential neighbourhood sparsely covered by other houses, 
big and little, and so suitable to all purses, ensuring a 
** quarter” capable of indefinite expansion. At present it 
cannot be claimed as central, but the centres of London 
change with every generation, and it is, at any rate, easily 
accessible by every form of up-to-date locomotion, and 
close to the numerous educational activities located in 
South Kensington. 


eate a university 
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On the other hand, consider Bloomsbury, central un- 
questionably, but hemmed in between the three great 
northern railway termini, the crowded shopping districts 
of Tottenham Court Road, Oxford Street, and Holborn, 
and the ever-encroaching City. A hundred and fifty years 
ago it was beautifully laid out as a residential quarter, but 
it is now in process of being exploited for offices and hotels, 

In these days, when town-planning is our latest science, 
who can hesitate between the two ? 

Can, then, the matter be reopened, or is it too late ? 
For votes have been given and decisions arrived at. 

The University Senate, by a large majority, are tied to 
University College. The Government, who are responsible 
for housing the University, are, we are told, pledged to buy 
this property—for some purpose or other—from the Bed- 
ford estate. 

The London County Council is committed, having, last 
October, after heart-searchings prolonged over seven years, 
agreed by a very small majority to support the Bloomsbury 
site; but, apart from its duties to the University, the 
Council represents every Londoner, and London cannot 
fail to be interested in the disposal of the last large unbuilt- 
on space available for her service. 

There remain the taxpayers and the ratepayers, who 
have to collect the money. It is for them to see that they 
get the best value. Let them be “‘ canny,” and remember 
that their University must be made a pleasant place, so as 
to tempt not only the student but the architect, and his 
patron, the generous benefactor. 


Since the above was written it has been announced that 
the negotiations which have been proceeding between the 
Duke of Bedford and the Government for the sale to the 
latter of the freehold site of 11} acres at the back of the 
British Museum, for the purpose of the University of London, 
have now been completed, and the contracts have been 
signed and exchanged. Taken in conjunction with the reso- 
lution of the Senate of the University of London in favour 
of acquiring the Bloomsbury site, this announcement ap- 
parently marks a considerable step towards a solution of 
the problem of housing the University. It has, however, to 
be borne in mind that, whether the University had adopted 
the Government’s offer or had rejected it, the Government 
would have acquired “the land behind the British 
Museum.” The selection of the site, important as it is, 
leaves very serious questions still to be settled, including 
the amount, if any, of the State contribution towards the 
cost of the buildings to be erected, and also the question of 
the grant for the same purpose by the London County 
Council. Up to the present no definite sum has been men- 
tioned as the price of the Bloomsbury land, nor have the 
terms of the purchase in other respects been divulged. The 
complicated questions remaining for treatment before the 
Bloomsbury scheme can be regarded as finally and irrevoc- 
ably adopted are indicated in the exhaustive report which 
was made last summer by Mr. F. W. Hunt (Valuer to the 
London County Council). 


At the Meeting of the London County Council held on 
the 15th inst., Captain Swinton moved: “‘ That, in view of 
the importance (i) of obtaining for the University of Lon- 
don a site commensurate in all respects with the educa- 
tional and other interests involved, (ii) of securing the 
most far-reaching advantages possible in the situation and 
development of a University quarter, both from the point 
of view of town-planning and amenities of situation, (iii) of 
the fact that a site of ample size, for both present and 
future requirements, and convenient situation from the 
points of view of access and development, is now available 
at Holland Park, at a capital cost considerably less than 
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hat involved by the far smaller site at Bloomsbury, (iv) 
of the Council’s commitments in relation to the cost of 
huildings on a new site for the University, and (v) of the 
necessity for the greatest possible conservation of financial 
fort in the interests of London’s ratepayers of all classes, 
it be an instruction to the Education Committee forthwith 
to confer with the Improvements and Building Acts Com- 
mittees on the question of the site at Holland Park for the 
University, and to report fully to the Council thereon, 
setting out in detail all the considerations involved, and 
submitting a recommendation so drawn as to give the 
Council an opportunity of arriving at a decision in the 
matter with due regard to the development of London and 
other large questions of policy involved.” The Council 
agreed to instruct the Education Committee to confer 
with the other Committees mentioned and to report. 


Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral. 

Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A. [F.], in a letter to The 
Times of the 8th inst. on the subject of the upkeep of 
Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral, urges 
immediate action being taken by the Government to 
secure for all time the amenities of the Abbey and 
Houses of Parliament “in the prevention of imping- 
ing commercial buildings which would destroy the 
Abbey’s river aspect and that of the great group of 
national buildings of which it forms the nucleus.” 
This desirable end can be attained, Mr. Carée shows, by 
the acquisition of a small site on which most of the 
leases are just expiring—only nine small houses. 

Passing to the fabrics themselves, Mr. Carée points 
out that the structural needs of the Abbey and Canter- 
bury are very different. ‘* The exterior of the Abbey 
preserves only a few remnants of ancient stone. The 
vreater part of its ancient external detail and the form 
of many of its features are either lost or conjectural. 
Surface security thus demands only the wise direction 
of sound workmanship and the selection of a safe 
stone. That most important, but at the same time 
most difficult part of the preservers’ art and skill, the 
conservation of antiquity, is virtually absent from the 
Abbey so far as its exterior is concerned. That pro- 
blem is by no means absent from the exterior of 
Canterbury, despite the early nineteenth century re- 
storations, which went far beyond the actual needs of 
the time. The present pinnacles of the nave, now, be- 
cause an ill-selected stone was used, mere decayed 
remnants, belong with much other decaying work to 
that unhappy period, and thus present only much the 
same problem as at Westminster. But there are fortu- 
nately large tracts of ancient stone and detail left to 
us, albeit suffering from the attack of our modern 
smoke-charged atmosphere. In the last 25 years we 
have set ourselves to preserve rather than to renew, 
wherever preservation was in any way possible. Ex- 
haustive experiments to this end have been made, and 
the modest figure asked for by the Dean* marks the 
fact that such preservation is much the more econo- 
mical process. But, to be continually effective, such 
processes must be repeated from time to time, and the 
due time when repetition has become urgent is already 





*See JournaL, 5th February 1921, p. 204. 
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past, owing to the war. If the imperative but modest 
demand cannot be met, the time is not far distant 
when the more expensive but certainly less interesting 
and desirable process of renewal in some form will 
have to be faced. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Dean’s effort to secure the stitch in time may, even in 
these hard times, meet with the ready response it 
deserves.” 
Higher Buildings for London. 


The Observer of the 6th inst. published the following 
from Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.} :—- 

In a recent issue of the Observer, Sir Leo Chiozza Money 
remarked that there has been much talk of introducing 
‘“‘ skyscrapers ’ into London, and proceeded to show the 
‘* skyscraper ”’ had been found to be uneconomic, insomuch 
that the increased cost of foundations and the increased 
cost of building above a certain height does not show an 
economic return. But, as a matter of fact, there has been 
no serious talk of introducing “‘ skyscrapers ” into London, 
and therefore the question of economic height does not arise. 

The suggestions put forward by me, and eventually in- 
corporated in the Paper I read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, were for the modification of the 
London Building Act of 1894, so as to enable higher build- 
ings to be erected in suitable positions, and with appro- 
priate safeguards. I suggested that these buildings might, 
when facing parks, open spaces, and the riverside, be per- 
mitted up to 200 feet in height, as against the 100 feet 
buildings which can be erected under the present Act, and 
it is obvious that there is a very wide difference between 
* skyscrapers,” which are anything up to 750 feet in height, 
and high buildings, as advocated by me, which will be 
limited to 200 feet, and which will then only be permitted 
in suitable situations. 

No question of economic height arises in a 200-feet build- 
ing, and there can be no doubt as to the value of such 
buildings from the point of view of investment, but I have 
formulated my proposals upon more general grounds. 

It is obvious to an ordinary observer that Central Lon- 
don, whether for residential or commercial purposes, is 
under-developed, and that this under-development is the 
cause of the lack of adequate accommodation both for busi- 
ness and residential purposes in the comparatively re- 
stricted area which we call Central London. To supply 
this need, the only solution is to build upward, and circum- 
stances have so changed since the Building Act of 1894 was 
passed, that higher buildings may now be contemplated 
with equanimity. With fire-resisting construction, with 
alternative means of escape, with alternative lifts, and 
with fire hose at each floor level, safety and convenience 
can be readily attained; whilst, as regards design, if, as 
is admitted, much beauty can be secured even in a 750 feet 
* skyscraper ” there can be no difficulty in producing satis- 
fying architectural effects in buildings 200 feet high. 

Apart from all this, the increased accommodation would 
carry with it increased assessments, and upon this increased 
rateable value loans could be raised by the local authori- 
ties, and the proceeds employed in the widening of existing 
congested thoroughfares. 

The case for higher buildings, although it has only been 
before the public for the past twelve months, has aroused 
a remarkable amount of interest, and is rapidly approach- 
ing a practical stage. The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have appointed a Special Committee to investigate 
the matter and to formulate a scheme. 
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Sta. Sophia, Constantinople. 

Professor F. M. Simpson [F.], in his paper on “ Sta. 
Sophia, Constantinople, and the Mosques at Constanti- 
nople and Brisa,” read before the Royal Archeological 
Institute on the 2nd February, referring to the letters 
which have appeared in the papers advocating that 
the Church of 8. Sophia having been built by Chris- 
tians for Christian worship should now revert to Chris- 
tians, says :—I confess I have little sympathy with the 
idea. 

To whom would it revert? To the Church of 
Rome, whose adherents sacked, despoiled, ruined it in 
the 13th century; who left nothing but the building 
itself, which they could not take away with them ? 
That hardly sounds fair. , 

To the Reformed Church of the West? That did not 
come into existence until 1,000 years after 8. Sophia 
was built; not, in fact, until after the church had 
passed out of the hands of Christians into the hands 
of Mohammedans. 

To the Greek Church ? A case might be made out. 
S. Sophia was designed by Greeks, decorated byGreeks, 
enriched by Greeks and other adherents of the Eastern 
church. It was ruled by the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople when it was despoiled by Western Christians; and 
was still under him when later both church and town 
fell into the hands of the Turks. Should it be handed 
back to the Greek Church? Would anyone in England 
or in France like to see Athens its possessor ? Would 
the Turks stand such a solution? Would they part 
with the building they prize most in the world to their 
hereditary enemies? I doubt it. If that decision 
were arrived at, not much building, I fancy, would be 
left to be handed over. , 

The Turks have preserved 8.Sophia, have revered it, 
worshipped in it for nearly 500 years. Moreover, they 
have, as I have pointed out in my lecture, taken it as 
their model for all their big religious edifices, their 
mosques, not only in Constantinople but throughout 
their empire. They alone amongst the nations have 
learned, followed and benefited by the great architec- 
tural lessons of plan, construction, and general ordi- 
nance which 8. Sophia teaches. The Western world 
ignored them entirely during the 900 years when 8. 
Sophia was a church. From the architectural stand- 
point, therefore, at least, the Westernworld cannot now 
fairly claim possession. 

A mixed committee of control has been suggested. 
We have experienced in England since the war the 
results of only one Government exercising control in 
building affairs. What would result if half a dozen 
Governments had a finger in the pie ? 

Portions of 8. Sophia, I regret to read in the papers, 
are now in a dangerous condition. They require 
prompt attention. They are not likely to receive it 
from the Turks whilst the present uncertainty exists as 
to the future destiny of this great building. Prompt 
attention cannot come from a mixed committee. The 
Millennium has not yet arrived. 

Let the Turks keep 8. Sophia ; and let them be told 
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quickly that they may keep it. That, in my opinion, ‘s 
the only course possible by which this noble work of 
art can be preserved to posterity. 


Domestic Architecture of the Roman Imperial Period 

in Italy. 

Dr. Thomas Ashby, in The Times Literary Supplement, 
gives an account of recent archeological research in Italy, 
He says :— 

The much-discussed round reliefs on the Arch of Con- 
stantine have now, with considerable show of probability, 
been announced by a German scholar to have been taken 
from 2 menument erected to Fortuna Redux to celebrat« 
that Emperor’s safe return to Rome after hunting expeii 
tions in various parts of his dominions. Remains which 
appear to belong to the portico which enclosed the two 
temples in the Piazza San Nicola a’Cesarini have recently 
been recognised, and have been identified with the Porticus 
Octavia erected by Cnwus Octavius, the conqueror of 
Perseus of Macedon, a little after 168 B.c., and restored 
by Augustus. Its columns had bronze capitals, and it 
was therefore also known as Porticus Corinthia. The two 
temples are themselves identified with the temples of Juno 
Regina and Diana, dedicated by M. Amilius Lepidus, the 
conqueror of the Ligures, in 179 B.c. tn circo Flaminio.... 

Among the most important results of the excavations 
at Ostia is the new light which has been gained in regard 
to the domestic architecture of the Roman Imperial period 
in Italy. We have hitherto been accustomed to regard 
the Pompeian house as typical, and to regard it as an 
exception which required explanation when one of the 
types of atrium enumerated by Vitruvius was not forth- 
coming. But Ostia has, so far, produced only one Pom- 
peian house, though the remains of another belonging 
probably to the early Empire, with mosaic and marble 
pavements of great beauty, have recently been brought 
to light under later constructions. For the rest, as I have 
already pointed out (see The Times Literery Supplement, 
11th May 1916), the type of house which we find at Ostia 
corresponds far more closely to the modern apartment 
house than any other. 

Calza has recently published an interesting study of an 
important group of houses belonging to the time of 
Hadrian, occupying the greater part of a block the rest 
of which was taken up by a row of thirteen shops,* and 
united by a common facade, originally four storeys high, 
though not now preserved above the first floor. The owner 
apparently took possession of the ground floor of the 
corner house, while above it were two small apartments, 
which could be let off separately; and the fact that one 
of these was incorporated at a later period with the house 
below, together with the presence in the latter of some 
graffiti of a somewhat equivocal character, has led Calza 
to conjecture that the place may have been an inn. The 
two smaller houses were identical in plan and size, and 
eacli no doubt contained several flats one above the other, 
let to different tenants; the garden gave light and air to 
these apartments, which, at any rate on the ground floor, 
had large windows opening on to it, while the large house, 

which preserves a good deal of the traditional plan, had 
a large tablinum at one end of the garden, lighted by a 
small courtyard (in a sense an atrium, but entirely open 
on one side), but for the rest, standing as it did at a 
corner, had most of its rooms facing on the street. 

All the houses are decorated with mosaic pavements 
and paintings, the most important so far found in Ostia, 
though a good deal inferior to Pompeian examples, being 
characterised by a fusion of elements of the second, third, 
and fourth styles, which is not very successful. 

The row of shops and the street on to which they faced 


*It is noticeable that these two constructions, in obedience to the 
building laws of Nero, have not a party wall, but two separate walls, 
with an interval of 2 feet between them.—T. A. 
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were abandoned as early as the end of the third century 
after Christ, owing, it would seem, to a lessened demand 
for accommodation. ... Excavation is still being actively 
carried on, and another large house which promises to be 
of a type similar to that of the so-called Casa di Diana, 
with vaulted passages in a very good state of preservation, 
is still being cleared. 
Palestine Exploration: Excavation at Ascalon. 

Describing recent archzeological research in Palestine, a 
special correspondent of The Times says that the chief 
feature of the last year has been the opening of the work at 
\scalon, which has been undertaken by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. The results are not yet published, but are 
of remarkable promise. A very fine building of Roman 
date—namely, a massive temple or forum built entirely of 
Greek marble, possibly the Temple of the Fortune or City 
Goddess—was one of the wonders discovered. The columns 
of this building weighed nine tons each, and the capitals 
three tons. The whole structure, including floors, walls, and 
columns, is entirely of marble. It is presumed that the 
building was prepared in one of the Greek islands and 
transhipped ready for construction to Ascalon during the 
first or second century of our era. Traces have been found 
of a sacred well mentioned in one of the early writers, pos- 
sibly a remnant of the earlier sacred lake of the famous 
goddess Derceto. 

Ascalon was the home of Herod the Great, and we are 
told in early literature that he greatly embellished the city 
with splendid colonnades. It will in time be possible to 
recognise these. One of the objects discovered is a gigantic 
foot, measuring over a yard from heel to toe, wearing a 
sandal, the whole in alabaster, possibly part of a huge 
statue of his time. The chief interest to the scientific world 
is the effort which the Palestine Exploration Fund is 
making to recover some tangible remains of the Philistines 
and their civilisation, and it is believed that the layers re- 
presenting this period have been located, as well as some 
objects illustrating their civilisation. Unfortunately, the 
Philistine layer is at a great depth, five to seven metres 
(16 feet to 23 feet) below the surface, and all those inter- 
ested in the development of our knowledge of Palestine in 
Bible times must realise that the work of the fund can only 
be adequately done if adequately supported. 


The Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 


The works submitted in open competition for the Rome 
Scholarships in Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, have 
been on view for the past fortnight at the Royal Academy. 
The subject for this first stage of the competition for the 
Architectural Scholarship is ** A National Pantheon.” The 
conditions state that the building should be: “‘ A domed 
structure of surpassing dignity and beauty, the dome to 
have an internal diameter of 130 feet, and the structure to 
be erected in a lake covering 1,000 acres. It is to be 
approached by a causeway designed so that a funeral car 
can be rolled into the building, and will stand in the centre 
of the building under the dome. The centre of the building 
cannot be more than 800 feet from the shore. The object 
of the Pantheon is to give equality of record, irrespective of 
all creeds, to the names of those who have rendered, and 
may yet render, great service to the Empire. The ground 
surrounding the lake is park-like and generally level and 
featureless, save for the ancient trees, and the great avenue, 
running west to east, terminates on the shore of the lake. 
The water level is 2 feet in winter and 5 feet in summer 
below this avenue. Public opinion will not allow any of the 


trees to be destroyed, so there is no space on the land prac- 
ticable for building. No accommodation is required for care- 
takers, etc., as the existing Park Establishment is amply 
sufficient to provide all necessary services and control.” 

The adjudicators were Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Litt,D. [F.], Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. [F.], and Mr. 
Curtis Green [F.]. 

There were 18 competitors, and the following seven have 
been selected for the final competition :—Messrs. Eric R. 
Arthur (Liverpool School of Architecture), 8. Roland Pierce 
(Architectural Association Atelier), Edward W. Armstrong 
(Architectural Association Atelier), William J. H. Gregory 
(Liverpool School of Architecture), Bernard George (Archi- 
tectural Association Atelier), Bernard A. Miller (Liverpool 
School of Architecture), James H. White (Architectural 
Association Atelier). These seven competitors will take 
part in a final competition to be held en loge in London. 
The successful candidate in this competition will be recom- 
mended for appointment to the Rome Scholarship, and the 
Student or Associate R.I.B.A. who is placed next in order 
of merit will be recommended for appointment to the Jarvis 
Studentship of £250 per annum tenable at the British 
School at Rome for two years. 


The Kelvin Gold Medal. 


Dr. W. C. Unwin, F.R.S. [Hon. A.], has been awarded 
the first triennial Kelvin Gold Medal, he being, in the 
opinion of the Committee, after their consideration of 
representations received from leading engineering bodies in 
all parts of the world, the most worthy to receive this recog- 
nition of pre-eminence in the branches of engineering with 
which Lord Kelvin’s scientific work and researches were 
closely identified. The Kelvin Gold Medal was established 
in 1914 as part of a memorial to the late Lord Kelvin and in 
association with the window placed in Westminster Abbey 
in his memory by British and American engineers. The 
Award Committee consisted of the presidents of the princi- 
pal representative British engineering institutions. 

The Scottish Building Guilds, 

At the first conference of the Scottish Building Guilds, 
held at Glasgow recently, the following resolution was 
passed: ‘* That, having regard to the attack made upon 
the Building Guild by the Ministry of Health and the 
master builders, this conference of Scottish Building 
Guilds, having before it the result of Guild building in Eng- 
land, particularly in South Wales, Lancashire and York- 
shire, where the Building Guild is erecting artisan houses at 
£150 per house cheaper than the master builders in the 
same localities, and realising that this result is in part due 
to the security of employment obtained by the system of 
‘continuous pay,’ urges upon the Government the neces- 
sity for recognising this continuous pay as an economic 
charge upon the building, and in no sense as remuneration.” 


New Methods and Materials. 


The following new methods of house building and new 
materials have been approved by the Standardisation and 
Construction Committee of the Ministry of Health :— 

The Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke Co., Ltd., Thornley 
Colliery.—The “‘ Hoop” Principle of Reinforcement for 
Concrete Houses.—This system is composed of 3 feet by 
1 inch by }; inch octagon hoops, with angle stanchions, 
6 feet by } inch, fixed between each hoop, forming a tie for 
the clinker blocks of the inner lining. By this method of 
construction, all doors, windows and floor joists can be 
erected on the hoop framing before concrete work is started, 
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B. L. Bendall, 14, Richmond Wood Road, Bournemouth. 
The ‘“ Bendall”’? Walling System.—With this system it is 
possible to construct the walls with concrete without timber 
shuttering, and, if necessary, with unskilled labour, by 
facing the exterior with clay or concrete tiles and the in- 
terior with clinker slabs tied together with high tensile 
steel wires, the cavity being filled with wet concrete. 

Lady Baker, Owermoigne, near Dorchester.—The 
“ Baker” System of Construction.—This is a system of 
block construction with hollow-grooved and tongued fire- 
clay bricks, the bricks being 12 inches by 6 inches by 2 
inches thick, with 2 inch webs. For exterior walls two 
thicknesses of brick are used with a 2-inch cavity between, 
the two walls being bonded together with special grooved 
and tongued bonding bricks. 

W. McLeod, c/o Bank of New Zealand, 1, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, E.C.4.—A system of walling consisting of thin 
bottomless boxes of concrete or burnt clay. The main units 
are 12 inches long and 5 inches high, and of three thick- 
nesses—-4} inches, 7 inches and 9 inches. (Special units are 
also made.) These are laid breaking bond on top of each 
other without mortar and filled in solid with wet concrete. 








OBITUARY. 
Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. [Hon. A.}. 

Sir Wm. Blake Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., died at his 
house, Beavor Lodge, Hammersmith, on the 11th inst., 
at the age of seventy-eight. He was elected an Hon. 
Associate of the Institute in 1894, having at the time 
as a fellow member of the class his father, George 
Richmond, R.A. [Hon. A. 1877-97]. Till health began 
to fail him in recent years his presence at the Insti- 
tute meetings when art subjects were under discus- 
sion could generally be counted upon. He served upon 
the Art Standing Committee for some years, and 
read the following Papers before the Institute : “* The 
Collaboration of Architect, Painter and Sculptor : 
from the point of view of the Sculptor’ [JouRNAL 
R.I.B.A., Vol. VII., Congress Supplement] ; “* Decora- 
tive Painting ” [zbd., Vol. XII., p. 313]; ** Coal Smoke 
Abatement ” [zbid., Vol. IX., p. 221]. We are in- 
debted to The Times of the 14th for the following 
interesting notice of his career : 

If heredity counts for anything in art, Sir William Rich- 
mond had every claim to be an artist, for not only was he 
the son of a distinguished portrait painter, George Rich- 
mond, R.A., but he was the grandson of Thomas Richmond, 
a prolific and successful miniature painter, while his grand- 
mother was the daughter of George Engleheart, the con- 
temporary and rival of Cosway. He was born in London in 
1843, and, partly for reasons of health, was educated pri- 
vately ; which, as his parents were highly cultivated people 
and their house a centre of artistic society, rather of the 
imaginative and even mystical type, meant that the boy 
was bred upon art and music. The household friends were 
men like Samuel Palmer and Edward Calvert, while over 
them all there brooded the revered memory of William 
Blake, to walk with whom, George Richmond used to say, 
“was like walking with the Prophet Isaiah.” 

After this friend of his father, William Blake Richmond 
was named. In early boyhood he had a passion for music, 
but before he was fourteen he had turned to drawing, and 
entered the R.A. schools. At this date, and later, he was 
much influenced by the group of pre-Raphaelites, men 
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several years older than himself and already coming to the 
front—Holman Hunt, Millais, and Burne-Jones—and 
perhaps still more by their great literary advocate, John 
Ruskin. Partly stimulated by them, and partly by a first 
visit to Italy, he painted several pictures, chiefly illustrat- 
ing poetical or classical legend, or Bible stories ; a class of 
work which he preferred above all others, even when he had 
become, during the ’sixties and ’seventies, a favourite 
portrait painter. We may so far anticipate matters as to 
say that the pictures at which he worked hardest, and into 
which he put most of himself down to the end of the century 
were such as “The Death of Ulysses,” “ The Song of 
Miriam,” and, best of all, ‘“‘ An Audience at Athens during 
the Performance of the Agamemnon.” Several of these are 
in public galleries; the last-named is at Birmingham, 
where, in spite of the modern reaction in favour of a more 
realistic art, it still compels admiration. 

The same may still be said of several of the portraits, 
especially the “* Lady Hood,” the “‘ Andrew Lang,” and the 
beautiful ‘* Three Daughters of Dean Liddell,” a work of 
about 1870. The picture of Lang in particular is admirable 
not only for its design and execution, but for its grasp of 
character. Richmond had many sitters among eminent 
men: Mr. Gladstone sat to him twice ; he painted Darwin 
and Browning; and in 1887, while we still thought Ger- 
many friendly to us, he went to Berlin and painted Prince 
Bismarck. 

At a later stage he was given the formidable commission 
to decorate St. Paul’s Cathedral in mosaic, and to this 
work for many years he devoted his utmost energies. There 
were many who thought it a mistake to attempt such a 
colossal undertaking, seeing that it is quite uncertain 
whether Wren ever contemplated anything of the kind for 
his great church, and seeing also that mosaic decoration has 
never taken real root in England; but Richmond was 
courageous enough to make the effort, filled as he was with 
Italian memories and Italian ideas. As everybody knows, 
the work so far as it has gone, has been as much attacked as 
praised. We shall not venture to decide between the 
critics and the admirers. It may be enough to say that 
Richmond’s solid reputation will rest rather on his por- 
traits, often beautiful and always full of the truth of 
character, and upon some at least of his large “‘ historical,” 
or rather ideal, pictures, of which the “* Audience at Athens’’ 
has perhaps the most enduring merit. 

Sir William Richmond, who had known and loved Assisi 
well since 1868, when he first spent a summer in that city, 
published, in 1919, Assisi : Impressions of Half a Century. 
In this book recollections of days of blissful work with his 
paint-box, among kindly friars and genial farm folk, mingle 
with his discourse on the upper and lower churches, San 
Damiano, the Carceri, the hills and valleys of the neigh- 
bourhood. A number of his own sketches, reproduced in 
colour, illustrate many of his reminiscences. . . . 

Sir William Richmond succeeded Ruskin as Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art at Oxford (1878-83) and received the 
Hon. D.C.L. degree. He became R.A. in 1895, and was 
created K.C.B. two years later. In 1867 he married a 
daughter of Mr. William Richards, of Cardiff, and, with 
his wife and family, was for many years the centre of an 
interesting group of friends. His home, Beavor Lodge, 
Hammersmith, is a charming house in the midst of a large, 
old-world garden. 











MR. CRESWELL 


The late Mr. E. W. Cox. 


The death is announced, at the age of eighty-two, of Mr. 
Edward Webster Cox, J.P., Chairman of the Directors of 
The Builder, Ltd. Mr. Cox had been associated with T'he 
Builder since 1855, and for the past forty years had 
watched over its policy and managed its financial affairs. 
ssentially a business man, the best years of his life (1864— 
99) were given to the Land Securities Co., Ltd. He was a 
Liveryman of the Stationers’ Company, was called to the 
Court in 1905, and served the office of Master in 1908-9. 
He was a member of the Church Missionary Society, and 
was proud to be known as the father of five missionaries. 
Anote in The Builder of the 11th inst. says : “‘ The success 
and high standing of The Builder constituted one of the 
most important objects of his life, and it may truthfully be 
said that the position which the paper occupies to-day is in 
no small measure due to the zealous care with which he 
watched over it up to the very day of his death.’’ Mr. 
Cox’s death was mentioned at the Institute Meeting last 
Monday, and a vote of condolence was passed to the pro- 


prietary of The Builder. 





ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
South Wales Institute of Architects (Western Branch). 

On Tuesday evening, Ist February, a large and apprecia- 
tive audience assembled at the Royal Institution of South 
Wales, Swansea, for the third of a series of monthly free 
public lectures organised by the South Wales Institute of 
Architects (Western Branch). The lecturer, Mr. W. S. 
Purchon, M.A., A.R.LB.A. (Head of the Department of 
Architecture and Civic Design at Cardiff Technical College), 
dealt with the subject of “The French Achievement in 
Architecture,” and traced the progress of the art of build- 
ing in France from Roman times through the Romanesque 
and Gothic periods to the culmination of the Renaissance 
in the seventeenth century and the decline in the eighteenth 
century. He also contrasted the condition of Civic Planning 
in France ith that in England, and illustrated his points 
with lantern slides. The meeting was presided over by the 
Director of Education for Swansea (Mr. T, J. Rees, B.A.), 
who expressed the hope that the School of Architecture at 
Cardiff would flourish under the able direction of its 
present head and would become second to none in the king- 
dom. It had the active support of the South Wales Insti- 
tute of Architects. The lecture was profusely illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

The fourth lecture of the series, to be given on Ist March 
by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. LF.], will be on ‘* Domestic 
Architecture of the Eighteenth Century.” 


Birmingham Architectural Association: Mr. H. B. 
Creswell on Pecksniff, the Architect, Artist and Man. 

The eighth general meeting of the session of the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, on 11th February, when the President, 
Mr. H. T. Buckland [F.] occupied the chair. Mr. H. B. 
Creswell [¥.] read a paper entitled ** Pecksniff, the Archi- 
tect, Artist and Man.” The lecturer said he had observed 
that papers read before Architectural Societies, however 
valuable they might be as contributions to the science and 
the art, were uncommonly hard to listen to, and with the 
example of the London Architectural Association before 
him, he had decided to choose a playful subject rather than 
a learned one. He had therefore taken the opportunity of 
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tracing out exactly what Dickens had in mind when he 
drew the famous character of Pecksniff, pointing out that 
the novelist did not regard him as the good joke his readers 
found him to be, but rather piled abuse on him, seeming to 
resent him with a bitterness which suggested that Dickens 
had suffered at the hands of Seth Pecksniff in real life. On 
this account, the fact that the author had represented a 
mean scamp as being an architect was a matter for serious 
self-examination by members of that profession. A very 
close reading was necessary to reveal what Dickens’ ideas on 
Pecksnift’s professional accessories, status, and surround- 
ings were. Such a reading would show an almost perfectly 
consistent picture, indicating that Dickens had not made a 
study of his subject, but had drawn on his observation, 
filling in the touches as his art required. The lecturer dis- 
played a plan of Pecksniff’s house, which he had recon- 
structed from hints scattered throughout the novel, and 
read extracts setting forth Pecksniff’s ingenious system of 
capturing orphans with four or five hundred pounds, and 
binding them to himself as pupils, with the added obliga- 
tion of paying seventy pounds per year for board and lodg- 
ings in his house. This the lecturer compared to the 
present-day system of architectural pupilage, which at- 
tained the ideal of certain architects who aspired to get 
people to pay for the privilege of doing work for which the 
architect received six per cent. remuneration, the pupils’ 
advantages being in learning how his employer liked his 
workdone. Having dealt with Pecksniff the architect, the 
lecturer went on to elaborate on Pecksniff the artist and 
man, explaining that his art was the social art, by far the 
most important art an architect could study. Passages 
were read illustrating the three chief characteristics of the 
man—namely, his almost perfect self-control, his entire 
lack of humour and his efforts to keep up appearances.— 
At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Arnold Harris pro- 
posed a vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. 8S. N. 
Cooke, and carried unanimously. 





Reading Society of Architects. 

The first annual meeting of the Reading Society of Archi- 
tects was held in the Chamber of Commerce Meeting Room 
on the 19th ult., Mr. Charles Steward Smith [F.], in the 
chair. The chairman said that the Society, which already 
numbered thirty-five members, should be of consider- 
able value to the profession, especially to the younger 
members, for whom competitions and visits to works in 
course of erection would be arranged. The formation of 
a Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association was 
being considered, and it was expected would be organised 
shortly. Mr. Whiteman Rising said that it’ was proposed 
to form both a reference and a loan library of books on 
architecture, and that he would be glad to hear from all 
members who would lend or give books to the Society. The 
Council for the coming year were elected as follows :— 
President, Mr. Chas. Steward Smith[F.]; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. W. Galt Millar [7.] and Mr. W. Rowland Howell [F.]; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Goodman; Librarian, Mr. H. White- 
man Rising [F.]; Secretary, Mr. C. B. Willcocks [F.]; 
Members, Mr. F. G. Sainsbury [F.], Mr. W. J. Freeman 
[F.], and Mr. H. E. Watkinson. 








The Old General Post. Office. 

It is reported that the Government has decided not to 
build on the site of the old General Post Office in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and that the Corporation of London 
has been offered the refusal of the site, which it may 
acquire in connection with the St. Paul’s Bridge scheme. 
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MINUTES, VILL. 


At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday, 14th February 1921, at 8 p.m.- 
Present: Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., Vice-President, in 
the Chair; 33 Fellows (including 12 members of the 
Council), 34 Associates (including 3 members of the Coun- 
cil), 6 Licentiates, and several visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 3lst January having been published in the 
JOURNAL were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman :- 
Clifton Robert Davy, John Thomas Saunders, and Peter 
Gaskell, J.P., Fellows; Albert John Butcher, Mordaunt 
Henry Caspero Doll, M.A. Cantab., and Frederick Charles 
Langrish-Toye, Associates. 

The Hon. Secretary 
William Blake Richmond, K.C B., R.A. [ Hon. 
and having referred to his long connection with and his 
services for the Institute, it was RESOLVED that the regrets 
of the Institute for his loss be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting and that a message of the Institute’s sympathy 
and condolence be communicated to Lady Richmond and 


announced the decease of Sir 
Associate], 


family. 

The decease was also announced of Mr. Edward Web- 
ster Cox, Director of The Builder, Ltd., and a vote of con- 
dolence was passed to the proprietors of the paper. 

Mr. W. E. Willink, M.A. Cantab. [F.], having read a 
Paper on Tuk CunarD ButLpineG, LrverPoot, and illus- 
trated it by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Professor 8S. D. Adshead, M.A. [ F’.], seconded by 
Mr. H. T. Desch (of Messrs. Cubitt & Co.), a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Willink by acclamation. 

Mr. Willink having responded, the proceedings termin- 
ated, and the meeting closed at 9.40 p.m. 


f 








The New County Hall. 

It was stated at a recent meeting of the London County 
Council that the total estimated cost of the new County 
Hall will be £4,344,000, exclusive of furniture. The follow- 
ing figures show how, in thirteen years, the various esti- 
mates for the building have risen :-—1908, £870,000 ; April 
1919, £1,620,000 ; January 1920, £2,000,000; July 1920, 
£3,500,000 ; November 1920, £4,344,000. 


The Measurement of Output in Building 

On the 15th March Mr. T. Sumner Smith, M.Q.S.A., will 
read a Paper on the above subject at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, Sir James Carmichael in the Chair. The meeting 
is being held under the auspices of the Institute of Industrial 
Administration, and the Board of Management invite mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. to attend and take part in the dis- 
cussion. 

The City Churches. 

Lord*Robert Cecil, M.P., a 
London’s Commission, will give an address « 
blem of the City Churches” at the Church 
Wood Street, on Wednesd iy, 23rd February. 


member of the Bishop of 
mn ‘** The Pro- 
of St. Alban, 


Honours and Appointments. 

At a General Assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
held at Edinburgh on the 9th inst., Sir Robert Lorimer, 
A.R.A., A.R.S.A. [F.], was elected to full rank as Royal 
Scottish Academician. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove [F.], F.S.I., has been ap- 
pointed Surveyor to the Honourable Artillery Company, 
following the resignation of Mr. William Woodward [F.]. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Probationers R.I.B.A. 


Since the Ist January, 1920, the following have been 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 


Astbury: Frank Nicholas, 13 Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. 

Ashley: Francis Edgell, Lincoln House, Teddington. 

Ainslie : Edward Reginald Campbell,The Vicarage, Hedon, nr. Hull, 

Applegath, Thomas William, 4 Cromwell Road, Teddington, S.W. 

Anderson: Harry, 116 Hurdsfield Road, Macclesfield. 

Ablett : Herbert Kellett, 49 Norwood Crescent, Southport. 

Barton: Vincent Albert Mead, 4 Gt. Percy Street, W.C.1. 

Bolton: Joseph, *‘ Beaumont,” Heaton, Bolton. 

Bush: Phyllis Madeleine H., 58 Downs Pk, E., Westbury Park, Bristol. 

Button: Eustace Harry, 1 Royal Park Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

Bartlett : Christopher Essex, 2 Chisholm Place, Hexham-on-Tyne. 

Branson: Perey Kenneth, 123 St. Saviour’s Road, Leicester. 

Brice: Castledine Kempton, * Trefula,” St. Thomas, Swansea. 

Brown: Henry Herbert, 34 Metal Street, Roath, Cardiff. 

Baldry : William Caparhe, 69 Forest Road, Nottingham. 

Bragg: George John, 21 Clements Road, East Ham. 

Beaufoy : Samuel Leslie, 163 Tufnell Park Road, N. 

Bloomfield : Henry Lancelot, “* St. Edmund,” Rothsay Road, Luton. 

Barrett : Wilfrid Charles, Windmill Cottage, Manor House, Northfield, 
Birmingham. 

Birkumshaw : James Hy. Bernard, Braemar, Holmegate, Claycross. 

Bartlett: Douglas Robert, ** Ambleside,’ Landguard Manor Road, 
Shanklin, I. of W. ; 

Bottomley : Jack, 27 Lane End, Baildon, Shipley, Yorks. 


Barlow: Arthur Middleton, 111 Monton Road, Eccles, Manchester. 
Barrow: Vivian John Lewin, Burton House, Burton, Carnforth, Lancs. 
Baylis: Frederick John, St. Martin’s Villa, Mt. Charles, St. Austell. 


Blake: Donald, ** Cleveland,” Tregonissey, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Bonehill: Albert Leonard, 24 Thomas Street, Smethwick, Birmingham. 

Bryant: Crawley, 60 Diana Street, Roath Park, Cardiff, 

Ballard: Ewart, ‘* Clovelly Ho,” Hornsea, E. Yorks. 

Brimblecombe: J. Wyndham, Croxhall, Langford, Wellington, Somerset. 

Bradford ; Stanley V., Spring House, New Upperton Rd., Eastbourne. 

Brown, Henry, 18 Central Road, Blackpool. 

Brooke: Donald, 20 College Avenue, Gt. Crosby, Liverpool. 

Bennet: James Spalding, 156 Braid Road, Edinburgh. 

Baker: Raymond Alfred, 73 Richmond Road, Freemantle, South- 
ampton. 

Brightiff: Kenneth Ross Hutton, 6 Rutland Park Mansions, Walm 
Lane, Cricklewood, N.W. 

Barker: Alfred Kenneth, 29 Divinity Road, Oxford. 

Black, Norman Harrison, Schoolof Architecture, Liverpool University. 

Borrett: Albert Reginald, Eton Cottage, Eton Wick, Bucks. 

Bridge: Edward Eric, 505 West Derby Road, The Brook, Liverpool. 

Backway: Gerald Henry, 22 Birdhurst Road, East Hill, Wandsworth. 

Biddulph; Alan Joseph, 42 Orchard Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Chester: Harold William, ‘* Emberfield,” Broom Road, Hampton 
Wick. 

Clarke : Stanley Herbert, *‘ Thorncliffe,” Bacton Rd., North Walsham. 

Cox: Richard George 4 Balliol Road, W. Kensington, W. 

Crowther: Joseph Dickenson, 21 Dragon Parade, Harrogate. 

Cutbush: Patrick, ‘* Kerri,” Arkley, Barnet, Herts, 

Cuthbertson: Dale, 2 Grisedale Street, High Westwood. 

Coombes: Robert Edwin Montagu, 3 Eastgate, Lincoln. 

Cole: Eric, Commerce House, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 

Cooper: Arthur Wellesley, Church Street, Shipton-on-Stour. 

Cooper: John Brian, 112 ¢ ‘larence Avenue, Northampton. 

Cutting: John Bryden, 4 Farquhar Street, Jesmond, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Cowley: Arthur David Richards, ‘*‘ Lyndhurst,” Hartford, Cheshire. 

Cox: ‘Walter Guy, 9 Copythorn Road, North End, Portsmouth. 

Calder: Herbert Kitchener, The Schoolhouse, Kelty, Fife. 

Checkley : James Frederick Hayselden, Trafiord House, Station Road, 
Benton, Northumberland. 

Crowther: John Henry, Craig Lea, Moorlands Avenue, Dewsbury. 

Coates: Harold John, 74 High Street, Highgate, N.6. 

Callaghan: Alexander, 97 Hewertson Street, Newport, Mon. 

Clay: Ralph Henry, 23 Vinery Road, Cambridge. 

Collins: Clarence Reginald Thomas, 72 Abingdon Road, Oxford. 

Conolly : Harcld, Werneth House, Walton, nr. Wakefield. 

Cleworth: Arthur William, Hanging Heaton Vicarage, Batley, Yorks. 

Disney: Charles Ronald, 5 Arlington Villas, Clifton, Bristol. 

Dawson: Henry Hardwick, 16 Melton Road, W. Bridgford. 

Dale: Samuel, 37 Morton Park, May Bank, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Dyer: Harry William James, 76 Milton Road, Portsmouth. 

Day: William Burton, “ Bankfield,’”’ Davyhulme, Manchester. 

Dann: Clifford Horace, 66 Trinity Street, Norwich. 








PROBATIONERS R.I.B.A. 


Dawkes: William Harry Cecil, Broadway House, Wyndham Road, 
Abergavenny, Mon. 

yallas: Vera Mary, 46 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 

Jawbarn: Graham Richards, ** Klamath,” Station Road, Sidcup. 


davison: Perey Victor, 18 Smith Street, Barnoldswick, via Colne, 
Lanes. - 

sasdale: Robert Geoffrey, “ Ardenholme,” Smawthorne Road, Castle- 
ford. 


‘ley : Thomas Henry, 17 Cambridge Gardens, W.10. 
Whrharat: Guy Edgar Septimus, Sylvandale, Bromborough, Cheshire. 
Elford; Perey William Tapson, Raleigh House, Oreston, Plymouth. 
‘ston: Ronald Pern, Ashwood Park Estate, Ashford. 
Edmunds: Robert Frederick Joseph, 6 Edenhurst Avenue, Hurling- 
ham, W. 
lis: William Cecil, 75 Layton Avenue, Mansfield. 
Eaton: Charles, 2L High Street, Witney. 
yes: Wilfrid Thomas, The Cottage, Scofton, Worksop. 
Evans: Evan Arthur Edward, | Curt Ucha Terrace, Port 
Glamorgan. 
Edward: Jim Grant, 293 Bartan Street, Gloucester. 
Ford: Walter Henry, 28 St. Mary’s Grove, Chiswick, W. 
Freeman: Leonard Charles, Betham House, Greenford, Middlesex. 
Farman: Albert Laurence, 24 Burlington Road, Bayswater. 
Farquhar: Ludovic Gordon, St. Margaret’s, Bridge of Weir. 
Finch: Joseph, 28 Magdalen Road, Oxford. 
Friend: Thomas Chamings, Brightlycott, Barton, Barnstaple. 
Fryer: Edgar, 2U3a, Park Road, Dingle, Liverpool. 
Fliteroft: Alfred Crumblehulme, 172 High Street. Bolton, Lanes. 
Frost; Alfred Joseph Wheldon, Portugal House, Clytha Park, New- 
port, Mon. 
Garton: Samuel James, 18 Beverley Road, Barnes, S.W. 
Gibson: Geoffrey Daniel, Plas, Llanfairfechan, N. Wales. 
Gray: Douglas William, 32 Carroun Road, 8.W.S8. 
Gordon: Herbert Griffiths, 58 Comerswell Road, Penarth. 
Garwood: Alfred Charles, 69 Roupell Street, Lambeth, S.E. 
Glover: Archibald William, 15 Bigby Street, Brigg. 
Gower: John Charles, 1 Caroline Terrace, Briton Ferry. 
Green: Frank Stanley Morden, 272 Willesden Lane, N.W.2. 
George: William, Chavey Down, Bracknell. 
Golding : Alfred, 42 Rosebery Avenue, Westoe. 
Griffin: Cyril George, Clipstone Avenue, Mansfield, Notts. 
Grimsey : Godfrey John Allan, 54 Linden Avenue, Kensal Rise, N.W.10 
Graham: Augus Norman, 47 Kenneth Street, Stornoway. 
Goodin: Frederick Glanville, 36 Western Elms Avenue, Reading. 
Gray : Charles Clare, 81 Sutton Crescent, Walsall. 
Gibson: Wesley Milum, 11 Northumberland Terrace, Backworth, 
Newcastle. 
Gissing: Alfred Charles, ‘‘ Fernleigh,” St. Mark’s Avenue, Leeds. 
Gainsford: Hugh Edmund, 12 Finstock Road, N. Kensington, W.10. 
Haskins: Allen Daniel Aitken, 16 Simpson Road, Sparkbrook, Bir- 
mingham. 
Hughes: William Doune Price, Valuation Dept., Inland Revenue, 2 
King Street, Wrexham. 
Heard : Gordon Thomas, Elbro’ House, Princes Road, Buckhurst Hill. 
Hodgkins: Stanley, Puleston Mill House, Wrexham. 
Harris : Aubrey Charles Henry, 25 St. George’s Terr., Stoke, Devonport. 
Haigh: Albert Parsons, 16 Western Street, Barnsley. 
Harding: Henry Joseph, Yew Tree Farm, Cleeve, Yalton, Somerset. 
Harris: Walter Henry Biggs. Ruiston, Taunton, Somerset. 
Hatcher: Basil Ainsworth, c/o H. Monro Cautley [A.], 10 The Thoro- 
fare, Ipswich. 
Holding: William Hugh, Elm Cottage, Elm Grove Lane, Old Catton, 
Norwich. 
Hirst: Harold, 93 Hale Road, Walton, Liverpool. 
Hodges: Alfred Walter, 10 Fortescue Road, St. Thomas, Exeter, 
Higman: Ernest Charles, ‘‘ Tremar Coombe,” St. Cleer, Liskeard. 
Hughes: Manolo Cyril, 112 Hankinson Road, Bournemouth. 
Hunte: Leonard Le, St. Thomas Green, Haverfordwest, Pem. 
Howitt: Leonard Cecil, 114 High Street, Neyland, Pembrokeshire. 
Harris: Walter Alan, 7 St. Mark’s Avenue, London Road, Salisbury. 
Hartley: William David, “ Sunnyside,’’ Wexham, Slough, Bucks. 
Heritage: George Henry Reginald, 4 St. James’s Road, Hastings. 
Hewitt: Leslie Elieizor, 78 Market Place, Gt. Bridge, Tipton, Staffs. 
[reson: John, Junr., Glenthorne House, Yaxley, Peterborough. 
{ngram, William James Norman, Robinswood, Frome Park Road, 
Stroud, Glos. 
Irwin: Norman Benjamin Weatherlake, 42 Portland Street, Exeter, 
Jackson: Cecil Charles, 4 Friars Walk, Exeter. 
Jones: Cyril Lloyd, St. Ive Rectory, Liskeard. 
Joyce: Nugent Tryan, 35 Stapleton Road, Upper Tooting. 
Jones: Ronald Hugh, 130 Upper Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 
Jackson: Sydney, 66 Prestbury Road, Macclesfield. 
Jayasuriya: Philip Cheshire Reid, c/o Richardson & Co., 26 King 
Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
Jopling : Edward Lawrence, c/o 6 Grey Street, Hull. 


Talbot, 
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James: Alfred Henry, ** Forest Dene,” Riddell Avenue, Barnstaple. 
Jenks: Basil Noel, 83 Belle Vue Road, Shrewsbury. 
Jones: Henry Lloyd, 1 Norman Terrace, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Kelly: James Henry, 24 Lennox Road, Worthing. 

Kyftin: John Edward, 15 Monro Street, Dingle, Liverpool. 

Kerridge : Kenneth Methuen, High Street, Wimborne, Dorset. 

King: Frederick Stanley, Maer, Newcastle, Staffs. 

Khan: Hasankhan Hayat, Anjuman-i-Islam High School, Fort, Bom- 
bay. 

Kimber: Charles Frank, Weston House, Green Hill, Worcester. 

Kerr: James, 2 Greenmount Terrace, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 

Kershaw: Fred, 3 Pennine Villas, Littleboro’, Lanes. 

Liddle: Edwin Joseph, 15 Elmers Drive, Teddington. 

Lister: Alma, 22 Aireview Terrace, Skipton. 

Lowther: Launcelot William Stratton, 12 Old Road, Llanelly. 

Lincoln: George Ernest Barrett, 40 Nelson Road S., Gt. Yarmouth. 

Lipp: Alexander, 16 Morley Street, Langside, Glasgow. 

Luscombe: Ernest George, 41 Linden Road, Gillingham, Kent. 

Lyon: Neville Arthur, 19 New Square, Cambridge. 

Lane: Clarence, 34 Cambridge Road, Blackpool. 

Lester: Sidney Ernest, 101 Leathwaite Road, Clapham Common, 
S.W.LI1. 

Letheren: William John Cobelcick, 26 High Street, Ventnor, I. of W. 

Lindley : Cecil James William, ** Eridge,” Gratwicke Road, Worthing, 
Sussex. 

Lewis: David John, “ Midland,” Bridge Street, Aberystwyth. 

Marsh: Joseph Stanley, 2 Blackfriars Street, Salford, Manchester. 

Morgan: Guy Leslie, 10 Braydon Road, N.16. 

Millett: Douglas Gladstone, 9 Effra Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

Moorhouse: Arthur Henry, | Percival Street, Oldham. 

Meader: Augustus William Moxley, Burtle, Bridgwater. 

Metcalfe: John Armstrong, 29 Ruthin Gardens, Cardiff. 

McGeoch: William, 28 Coleridge Walk, Golders Green, N.W.4. 

Mcttershead : Harold, 72 Grosvenor Street, Leek, Staffs. 

Mossop: George Lawrence, The Bank House, Silloth, Cumberland. 

Melhuish: Leonard John, *‘Glenvarlock,’ Wentworth Avenue, 
Southbourne. 

Mould: Lionel Sydney, “* Treherne,” 32 Newburgh Road, Acton, W. 

McMullen: Leo Edward, 735 Rochdale Road, Queen’s Park, Man- 
chester. 

Metcalf: Adrian Walter, 49 St. David’s Hill, Exeter. 

Miller : James Douglas Shepherd, **Strathlee,” Glasgow Rd, Perth.N.B. 

Monckton : John Falkland, “St. Cleer,” Liskeard Gardens, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. 


Morgan: Frank, 44 Marston Road, Staffer. 

Northover: Philip Richbell, ** Victoria House,” Tisbury, Wilts. 

Noller: James Edward, 163 London Road, Ipswich. 

Nicholls: William, 12 Selby Terrace, Maryport, Cumberland. 

Nicolle: Philip Stephen Bruce, 141 Wilderspoo! Road, Warrington. 

Nuttall: Harold, 1 Swainson Street, Blackpool. 

Nicholson: Ernest Corbett, Whaggs Gardens, Whickham, Co. Durham. 

Nightingale: Harold, Riversleigh, Etherley Lane, Bishop Auckland. 

Overnell: Harold, 27 Norton Road, Letchworth. 

Olley : Stan'ey Charles, 205 Southgate Road, Islington, N.1. 

Oakley : Edmund, 3 Enfield Road, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Punchard : Stanley Charles, 7 Second Avenue, Heaton. 

Paul: William Gordon Kitto, Embleton Vicarage, Lesbury. 

Prichard: Lionel Arthur George, 17 Bayfield Road, Grassendale, 
Liverpool. 

Parry-Jones: Jack, 42 Kitchen Street, Liverpool. 

Pope: Frederick Zachariah, 79 Park Road, Chiswick, W. 

Potter: Walter Richard, 54 Myrtle Avenue, Bingley, Yorks. 

Pritchard: Harold William, School of Architecture, 
University. 

Pearce: Frank Nathaniel, Wistaria House, London Road, Deal.} 

Pugh: Hugh, Bardsey View, Barmouth. 

Petherbridge : Audrey Harriet, Caradoc, Paignton. 

Pike: Maurice White, 37 Tennyson Street, Leicester. 

Parry: William Closs, c/o Mr. R. Pearce [A.], Bank Chambers, Bangor 
Street, Carnarvon. 

Prendergast : James Francis, The Green, Castlebar, Co. Mayo. 

Pickering : James Leslie, 19 Northumberland Park, Erith, Kent. 

Plank: Victor Henry, Sarum House, The Avenue, Yeovil. 

Parker: Harold Herbert, 43 Hinton Avenue, Cambridge. 

Phillips: Harold John, 43 Kyrwicks Lane, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

Pickering: Horace George, 71 Wilmore Road, Perry Bar, Birmingham. 

Powell: Albert Harry, c/o T. T. Cumming, Esq., King Edward Build- 
ings, Station Road, Birmingham. 

Quinton: Frederick John, c/o 9 Station Road, Beccles, Suffolk. 

Redding : Cyril Norman Meridan, Wormley, Broxbourne, Herts. 

Rudling: William Atkins, 30 West Street, Prittlewell, Essex. 

Rees: David Lloyd, Bron-y-gan, Llanfairfechan. 

Roberts: Douglas Hugh Poynter, 21 Grosvenor Place, Bath. 

Robson: George, *‘ Prospect House,’ Union Hall Road, Leamington- 
on-Tyne. 


Liverpool 
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Xichins : Alfred Sidney, 32 Bisley Old Road, Stroud, Glos. 

Rogers: Wolsley R. T. P., Windsor Lodge, Warrington. 

Rees: Hector Morgan Griffiths, Alma House, Frondeg 
Llanelly. 

tickaby: Francis 
borough 

Ryle: Winifred, 16 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 

Sherrington: William Arthur, 5 Plato Road, Brixton, 8.W.2. 

Stanley: Joseph Ravon Vernon, 69 Kent Road, Swindon. 

Sadler: William, 41 Thornhill Road, N.1. 

Smith: Bertram James Albert, ‘* Frogner,’’ Pearson Park, Hull. 

Stableford : Charles Henry, 185 Fosse Road South, Leicester. 

Swaffield: Herbert Graham, 60 Lyndhurst Drive, Leytonstone. 

Summers, Harold George, 303 Gillott Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Siegertsz, Granville Francis, Westwell, Barrowby Road, Grantham. 

Steel: George William, 48 Northcote Street, S. Shields. 

Shallcroft : William, 28 St. Michael’s Terrace, Headingley. 

Smith: Gordon Arnold, 25 Bridgland Street, Bideford. 

Sandford: Herbert, Meadow House, Meadow Way, Letchworth. 

Siddall: Stanley Morton, 4 Dovedale Villas, St. Luke’s, Cheltenham. 

Smith: Clive Alexander, Norton Lodge, Radford, Coventry. 

Salisbury : Thomas, 33 Malta Street, Dingle, Liverpoo! 

Shooter: John William, 78 Central Drive, Shirebrook, Notts. 

Simms: Herbert George, 33 Victoria Road, London, N.W. 

Springett : Robert Edmund, 5 Claremont Gardens, Surbiton. 

Smith: John Richard, 9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Smith: Eric Steward, “ Casa,’ 76 Elmhurst Road, Reading. 

Smith: Lewis James, 46 Limes Avenue, Melton Mowbray 

Slade: Arthur, 34 Doria Road, Parson’s Green, S.W.6. 

Stokes: Horace William, 119 Wills Street, Lozells, Birmingham. 

Thomas: I] 


Terrace 


Raymond, 58 West Street, South Cliff, Scar- 


Peter, 28 Alma Place, Heamoor, Cornwall. 
Tomlinson: Jack Dennis, Savile House, Savile Street, Hull. 
Tattersfield : Frank Alexander, 19 Matham Grove, E. Dulwich. 
Tayler: Kenneth Seaward, Ivy Court, Brookside. Chesterfield. 
Theobald: Charles Stanley, 13 Loraine Road, Holloway. 
Tuxford : George, 121 Robin Hood’s Chase, Nottingham. 
Todd: Leonard Horace, 10 Gladys Avenue, North End, Portsmouth. 
Townsend: Arthur Cecil, 7 Rawlins Street, Fairfield, Liverpool. 
Thomas: Vivian David Lloyd, | The Grove, Pontypridd. 
Thomson: Samuel Forrest, Birkinshaw, Uddingston, N.B. 
Tayler: Albert Harbidge, 5 Princes Street South, St. 
Exeter. 
Thomas: Gordon Jones, Canton Cattle Market, Cant« 
Uren: Clarence, 8 Clarence Street, Penzance. 
Vine: Ronald Owen, 7 Whymark Avenue, Wood Green, N 
Venables: William Gwyn Scale, Brynteg,” Briton 
Neath. 
Vernall: Richard John, 2 Nelson Villas, Brimscombe, Stroud, Glos. 
Vanstone: Lionel Frederick, 5 Hillsborough, Manna d, Plymouth. 
Waite: Alwyn, The Beeches, Calder Grove, nr. W ield, 
Wellburn: George Major, Cleabarrow Esplanade, R¢ ir. 
Werry: William John. 33 Hubert Road, East Ham, E 
Williams: George, 59 Grafton Street, Hull. 
Warne: Ernest William, 40 Hatfield Street, Belfa 
White: Leonard William Thornton, 80 Mayfiel 
Hull. 
Wilford: Charles Edmunc 
Wilkinson: Charles Hartley, The Hollies, y, 
Wood: Donald, | Willingdon Road, Eastbourne. 
Worstield: Alfred Felix de Parmentier, 38 Western Road, Lewes. 
Walker: Reginald Victor, 29 Rectory Road, Cardiff 
Weir: William Grant, 28 Ancaster Drive, Annies 
Wilkinson: Herbert Cutler, 43 Milton Street, Nelson 
Walch: William, 18 Brunswick Road, Penrith, Cumberland. 
Ward: Philip. c/o Mr. Littler, 28 Park Row, Nottingham, 
Wenn: James Lawrence, 101 North Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 
Whitwell: Edward John, 143 Grove . Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Wood: Eric, 9 Banstead Grove, Roundhay Road, Leeds 
Warren: Alan Edward, 395 Unthank Road, Norwich. 
Wall: Anthony William, Coppice Road, Mapperley, Nottingham. 
Wilde: George, 98 Brewerton Road, Oldham. 
Williams : Ronald George Picton, ¢/o H. C. Portsmouth, Esq., 
Buildings, Swansea. 
Windsor: Stanley William, 25 Halstow Road, Kensal Rise, Willesden. 
Walker: Robert, 169 Adswood Road, West Stockport. 
Walton: Eric Bell, Gable Lodge, 57 Casimer Road, Clapton, E.5. 
Watson: Walter, 40 Bayswater Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Wild: Clifford, 535 Oldham Road, Failsworth, Manchester. 
Ward: William Leslie, c/o T. Jenkins, Esq., Station Street, Burton-on- 
Trent. 
Webster: Sidney George, 303 Wheeler Street, Lozells, Birmingham. 
Wood: Harold Leslie, Crowhurst, 88 Leagrave Road, Luton, Beds. 
Yoxall: Thomas, 8 Church Street, Burslem, Staffs. 
Zwinger: Lionel Gordon, “‘ Kemara,” 143 Pake Lane, 
Cheshire. 
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NOTICES. 


The Royal Gold Medal 1921. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held Mo 
day, 28th February 1921, at 8 p.m., for the following pur- 
pose :— 

To elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 
The Chairman to move * That subject to His Majesty's 
gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture be presented this year to Sir Edwin Land- 
seer Lutyens, R.A. [F.], in recognition of the merit of his 
work as an architect.” 

Business_Meeting, 28th February. 

The NINTH GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) of the 
Session 1920-21 will be held Monday, 28th February, im- 
mediately following the above Special Meeting, for the fol- 
lowing purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 14th February ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for mem- 
bership, whose names were published in the JouRNAL for 
8th January and 5th February, viz. for Hon. Corresponding 
Membership, 1 ; for Hon. Associateship, 1 ; for Fellowship, 
1; for Associateship, 53. 

CHAIRMAN to move that the following clause be added to 
the Regulations for Architectural Competitions—viz. : 

“In the case of a Competition for a Housing Scheme 
the Conditions shall be in accordance with the 
‘Model Conditions for Housing Competitions ’ ap- 
proved and issued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” 

CHAIRMAN to move the adoption of the following pro- 
posals involving amendment of the Charter and Bye-laws : 

(a) Honorary Associateship.—Membership not to exceed 
sixty; entrance fee and subscription to be abolished ; 
privilege of voting in the election of the Council and Stand- 
ing Committees to be abolished. 

(b) Retired Fellowship.—Qualifying period of membership 
to be reduced to 25 years. 

(c) Subscribers.—A new class to be created, under the 
name of *‘ Subscribers,’’ who will be non-professional, have 
no privileges of membership, and no power to use any 
affix indicating membership of the R.I.B.A. Subscription 
to be one guinea per annum. They will be entitled to use 
the Library, to attend Ordinary General Meetings, and to 
receive a copy of the Annual Report. 

Extra Meetings, lst and 2nd March, at 8. 

Tuesday, Ist March (Meeting arranged jointly with the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies).—Further 
Evidence for Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture : 
Paper by Mr. Jay Hambidge, with Lantern Illustrations. 

Wednesday, 2nd March.—Mesopotamia: Architectural 
Impressions of a Recent Tour: Paper by Mr. Edward 
Warren, F.S.A. [F.], with Lantern Illustrations. The lec- 
ture will also be illustrated by a large number of water- 
colour drawings by Mr. Lionel Muirhead, who will himself 
explain them. 








A.R.I.B.A. (29), at present in charge of large drawing office in India, 
desires change to London, owing to climate. Could be free shortly pro 
vided reasonable salary and prospects assured. Previous experience and 
training in London. Full pafticulars and references. Apply to Box 421, 
care of Secretary R.I.B.A., or ‘* Architect,”’ care of Cox & Co., Bombay. 

ARCHITECT requires office accommodation in Central Area or West End 
London, or would share suite of rooms. Apply Box 1421, Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 





